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ANNED FOODS 

WEEK benefits all 
the industry. Each in- 
dividual benefits more 
as he puts more into 
making the Week a 
success. 


It isa job for all hands. 
Count on us for full co- 
operation, particularly 
in that fundamental 
requirement of.packing 
quality canned foods. 


a 


CANNED WEEK 


Stock your Pantry 


American Can Company 


CANNED 
FOODS 
WEEK 


NOVEMBER 
10th-20th 


Ameri ican Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE * BLACK GALVANIZED FIBRE 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey 


CORN SHAKER 


BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—If you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
hereis a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thorougly mixes the contents of 
the can and the Black disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 10th -- 20th 


Promote the Canning Industry and its many 
allied interests by emphasizing to consumers 
the extraordinary value of all products in tin. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, © BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 


Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 


It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or inthe silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 


than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 


Patented stack or for the filling of large silos. 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP _ LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 


ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


CHicaco.ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


What Will You Need 


to pack your share of the heavy pack of 1927? Of course, you know now. 


Then why not take advantage of the fact. 


Yevilveyi 


Yar 


But do you know that 


price right now is on the bottom ? That Jater the same machine will cost you more? _It’s true. 


Let us send you our catalogue and quote you on a MONITOR? It will pay you. 


YOUR SALES WILL BE 
BY CANNED FOOD EEK 
Nov. 10th. to Dot. 
SUPPORT IT. 
Canadian Plant 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. 
P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baito., Md. 
Leavitt & Eddington Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Franciso9, Cal. 

Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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UNITED STATES 
CAN 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 


. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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RENCH PEAS -To France belongs the credit for 

having introduced canned peas to the world, and 

we do not refer to Appert’s discovery of canning, 
but to the direct marketing of peas in cans, for the 
French peas were so fine and attractive that the world 
took to them, and has gone on demanding canned peas 
until the United States alone can produce and sell up- 
wards of 18,000,000 cases each year. 

But in our customary boastful manner, when we 
had grown to this large estate, we began to look down 
upon the small efforts of France as a grower and canner 
ot peas, even as the State of Wisconsin with its 111,000 
acres devoted to peas for canning, looked down and 
scorned the State of Maryland, which first brought 
that industry to this country, with. its paltry 8,000 
acres of peas, and upon Delaware with its 2,500 acres. 
And yet France today can show us all something about 
peas and their raising as well as their canning. You 
will find elsewhere in this issue a specially written ar- 
ticle by the U. S. Consul Lucien Memminger, covering 
the pea canning season of 1926 in France and you will 
read this with interest. And we advise you to note 
some things worth remembering. 

Notice, for instance, that one section, the Seine- 
et-Oise raised 5,510 acres of peas, exceeded in this great 
country by only the leading pea canning States, and 
that there were grown in all France 69,436 acres of 
peas. 
grower. 


But more striking than this is the yield which the 
Frenchmen are able to secure. Those 5,510 acres of 
peas grown in the Seine-et-Oise produced 13,380 tons 
of peas, or about 214 tons to the acre, whereas the av- 
erage in this country is hardly one ton to the acre, Wis- 
consin’s record 1925 yield being just one ton to the acre. 
And we all know that the quality of French peas is 
good, and the Consul says that this seasons quality was 
very good. Here is something for our boastful pea 
growers and canners to think about. If Wisconsin 
could increase the yield per acre two and a half times 
and keep the quality up, then we would be as efficient 
as the Frenchmen; the peas could be packed and soid 
upon a very much decreased cost or at greater profit, 
which is the same thing; but what would we do wsth 
the output if Wisconsin alone refused to decrease its 
acreage? The answer is very easy: just multiply Wis- 


This ranks France next to Wisconsin as 4 pea 


consin’s annual production of canned peas by two and a 
half, that is 25,000,000 cases for Wisconsin alone, when 
that state learns to grow and can peas like the French. 


That’s about enough of that subject, you will say, 
and it is. 


But just to dispel any visions you may have of 
France exporting a flood of peas to this country, and 
making conditions here worse than they now are, look 
to the figures of the exports and you will note that evi- 
dently France is learning to eat its own production of 
canned peas. Back in 1924 France exported 704,647 
pounds of canned peas, valued at $36,121; in 1925 the 
exports amounted to but 111,986 pounds, worth $12,- 
229. This year the exports of the new pack amounted 
to only 77,651 pounds, worth, however, $11,222, and the 
most comforting feature is that they have no carry- 
over in France to ship to any other country. 


N HUMANITY’S SERVICE—When we hear men 

I say that they never eat canned foods, and by that 
infer that these food products are unfit for con- 
sumption, and that their sale should be prohibited, we 
heartily wish that such speakers might have their opin- 
ions carried out in full for their own individual sakes— 
not for the general public, because we cannot bring our- 
selves to be so cruel to the general public. If these ob- 
jectors to canned foods could live in a place to them- 
selves, where they could not feel the indirect benefit 
of canned foods, and where they could get no canned 
foods whatsoever, they would find their menus dread- 
fully monotonous, confined to the dried foods and the 
root crops; back to the days of the 50s, when cornmeal 
mush and molasses constituted the bulk of the winter's 
foods for all people. They may not think so, but they 
would, and worse than that, with the immensity of the 
present population, they would have to pay such prices 
for what foods they secured that they would be held 
down to almost starvation amounts of such foods. It 
is not too much to say that potatoes would be worth 5c 
each were it not for the canned foods of all kinds, which 
lighten the burdens upon root crops. Wipe canned 
foods off the menu of the world, and half the 
world would starve, because it could not afford to buy 
enough food. This is not a mere statement, but is an 
economie fact easily demonstratable by figures. And 
yet there are millions and millions of people obscessed 
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with that enmity towards canned foods, their greatest 
bléssing. Of course, they all eat canned foods, though 
they do not know it, and may not deliberately buy them 
and bring them into their own homes, although we can- 
not but feel that there are few indeed who do not buy 
and eat canned foods of some kinds in their own homes. 
But why should there be any opposition to this splen- 
did form of food? We boast of our enlightenment and 
yet we have these millions talking like ignorant sav- 
ages of densest Africa. Yes, there are even canners in 
the business who have serious doubts about some ar- 
ticles of canned foods—doubt that they are good to eat 
out of tin cans! 


That is why we need a Canned Foods Week and 
why every individual directly or remotely connected 
with the production of canned foods should take some 
part in this big national advertising effort. Much has 
been done by the Weeks in the past, but much remains 
to be done. 


Take the other view of this question of canned 
foods. Would those farmers and growers of France 
have planted nearly 70,000 acres of peas for the market 
stalls-of that country, to be sold in the pods to buyers in 
the market places? Would the growers and farmers 
of this country have planted the 231,000 acres of peas 
grown in 1925: the 326,000 acres of tomatoes; the 370,- 
000 acres of sugar corn; the 30,000 acres of snap beans 
and all the other thousands of acres of other food 
crops, including the planting of vast orchards of fruits, 
and expect to sell the outputs upon the open market in 
the time of ripening or harvesting? It is ridiculous to 
ask such a question. Some of these items enumerated 
were grown exclusively for the canneries, most of 
them in face of excess of the market gardeners. Asa 
matter of fact, then, the canner, like a devoted mother, 
goes out and has the food crops raised, and carefully 
preserves them and stocks her pantry shelves for the 
millions of hungry mouths that she knows are to be fed 
—actually provides the food for the world. Instead of 
being maligned and condemned the canners ought to be 
lauded and praised, and all men should be thankful 
for this thoughtful, kindly act. 

This feature of the industrys’ activity will be 
brought forcibly to your attention when you consider, 
for instance, that one great firm of canners sends a 
whole fleet of vessels into the Arctic regions to catch 
that splendid fish, the salmon, in its finest condition, to 
can it and to bring it down into civilization so that all 
men may have this dainty and delicious food upon their 
tables at a trifling cost. The same is true vf Hawaiian 
pineapples and of all other foods; for in fact they go 
into the favored sections of the country, where the 
fruit or vegetable or other product is grown by Nature 
in its greatest perfection, and there they cause to be 
planted vast areas and so increase the output that all 
the world may share in these blessings, and then thev 
hand them on at a price within the reach of the poorest 
as well as of the richest by means of the humble tin 
can. The Anderson-Barngrover Company, in this 
week’s advertisement, focus attention upon the great 
cherry land of Wisconsin and Michigan, where the 
growers have been able to cover the country with 
cherry trees, to supply the canneries who distribute 
this luscious fruit so that all may enjoy the bounty of 
this favored section. And not just nearby towns and 
cities, but even to the remotest parts of the world go 
the products from that locality. 

_And that ‘story may be multiplied over and over 
again with the varying products found in cans, taken 
in immensely increased amounts from the localities 


. the oceans. 
and the world ought to be made to acknowledge it. 
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best adapted to their production, and given to the hun- 
gry in the great cities, on the plains or in the midst of 
That constitutes a service to humanity, 


The canner makes a vastly increased market for 
the growers, he makes a business for an immense 
amount of so-called “supplies” of all kinds—the cans, 
the cases, the labels and all that goes to produce can- 
ned foods, and then he makes a business for the whole- 
sale and for the retail grocers. There is nothing so im- 
portant in all the realms of human endeavor as food, 
and the canner is the greatest producer of food for hu- 
mans in existence, and if you care to take the sordid 
monetary view of this matter, we can assure you that 
he works at a lower percentage of profit, or reward, 
than any other industry of a like magnitude. In fact, 
he is rarely adequately paid for his labor. The canner 
is like the good-natured neighbor who goes into the 
country to hunt or fish and then supplies his neighbors 


‘with a part of his catch, and if pressed to accept pay- 


ment asks for the cost of the shells or the bait. 


A‘ OTHERS SEE IT —The following is taken from 


a central western paper and refers to a cannery 

of good size in that locality, but we think the 

writer, a lady, was rather “grouchy” on this occasion. 

However, some may see something in this that looks 
familiar. 

A terrible rumble which jars your very spine comes 
from the shuck room. The engines screech, chug, hiss 
and grind. From the trimming room comes clashing 
and clanging of knives and the steady squeaking of the 
conveyor. The cutting machines shriek and bang like 
some ships in distress on a wild and roaring sea. The 
steam pipes puff and growl while the cookers keep up a 
continual hissing. The cans rattle and slam as they 
pass down the car track into the fillers and on to the 
conveyor which squeaks and jerks. 

Above the terrible rumble comes loud, shrill cries, 
the heavy scuffling of feet, the crashing, jarring and 


thumping of the boxes as they are being loaded on the 
trucks. 


From a distance, the rumbling sounds like the ap- 
proaching of a storm and the explosions of the engines 
seem an echo from some great factory where war im- 
plements are being made and tested. 


ERE’S ANOTHER STYLE-We take this clipping 


Willow Springs, Mo., Sept. 20.—Dr. G. A. Auers- 
wald, State food and drugs commissioner, is personally 
directing the work of his field force in inspecting the 
hundreds of tomato canning plants in the Ozark region. 

Many of the firms have been closed because of ina- 
bility to meet the requirements prescribed by Missouri 
laws. 

SPEDDEN FOR MARYLAND STATE SENATE 
GOOD friend of Mr. Spedden sends us this re- 
minder, and that we agree with him is shown in 
this testimony: 


“Mr. Howard P. Spedden, head of The Sped- 
den Packing Company, Inc., has received the Re- 
publican nomination for State Senator in Dor- 
chester county, Md. 


Mr. Spedden is one of the present members 
of the Board of County Commissioners, is a mer- 
chant, farmer, and been connected with the can- 
ning industry for 20 years. He has also been to 
a limited degree, directly interested in the Oyster 
business, and has been, all his life, in such close 
contact with the Oystermen that he knows their 
problems thoroughly. Possessing a very quiet, 
unostentatious disposition, he displays a progres- 
sive spirit, and takes a keen interest in community 
affairs. It would be no misfortune to have him in 
the Senate.” 
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The 


(GREAT) 


COLUMBIA 
TOMATO 


And we mean just that—The Columbia 
is one of the best tomatoes yet developed, 
especially for canning. It has the size, 
the hardiness, the smooth round free— 
from-cracks condition all canners ap- 
preciate. 


Note our prediction: When the can- 
ners come to know Columbia better they 
will rank it at the top. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


We have an especially fine lot of 1925 
grown Columbia Tomato Seed—from 
the finest crop of tomatoes ever grown. 
The seed has been carefully handled, It 
is just as good as the day dried. Better 
than most anything you will be able to 
buy next spring. And ata price much 
cheaper than you will pay for poor seed. 


Get particulars. 


Sunni-Glo Gardens Inc. 
Boiling Spings, Pa. 


The Marglobe Tomato Seed is all gone. 


Another Piece 0’ Cherry 
Pie--Please? 


And no wonder! Every- 
one likes cherry pie—its 
fine juicy fruit almost melts 
in your mouth. Cherry 
Pie is indeed ‘‘fit for a 


king’ but in these days everyone may 
have it—-at allseasons of theyear. And A-B 
is doing its share to make this possible. 


But, first, let’s take alittle journey into the cherry 
country. It’slate July. Cherries are ripe (sour 
cherries, of course, that’s the kind used for pies). 
We’re on the eastern shores of the Great Lakes, 
ice bound until late Spring. The blossoming has 
been retarded until all danger of frosts is past. 
And now the branches are heavy with their delic- 
ious burdens—millions of cherries redden the 
trees. 

Door county. Here we find the world-famed 
Sturgeon Bay cherries—and the largest exclusive 
cherry canneries in the world. 

Western Michigan, from Benton Harbor to Tra- 
verse City and beyond. Along the southern 
shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario—Cherries, 
cherries—and more cherries! 

Cherries and cherry canneries quite naturally go 
together. And wherever you find a cherry can- 
nery, there you are likely to find ‘‘A-B’’ for 95% 
of all the cherries canned in the world are cooked 
in A-B cookers. 

And there's no “‘hustle or bustle’? about A-B. . 
They are just quietly and efficiently doing their 
best in making cherry pies possible at all seasons 
of the year. 

‘*A-B”’ plays an important part in cooking qual- 
ity canned foods for the world. Let us tell you 
about A-B’s One man Cookroom. 


This is one of a series of A-B Cooker- 
logues. Watch for the next one. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES. 


San Francisco, Cal., September 30—We wish to 
thank you for the good "information given weekly re- 
garding crop conditions. We note that your paper al- 
ludes to a normal crop of tomatoes on this Coast, which 
is to a certain extent correct as far as tonnage is con- 
cerned, and provided there will be no frost during Octo- 
ber, but we believe statement of a normal crop as far 
as competitive tomatoes are concerned is mislezding. 
The Campbell Soup Co. has already purchased ayproxi- 
mately 600,000 cases of No. 19 tins concentrated to- 
mato pulp, which will require over 33 1-3 per cent of a 
normal crop, provided a normal crop is produced. So 
under the most favorable circumstances there will be 
approximately 60 per cent of the production on this 
Coast packed for the regular tomato supply, which in 
reality also means a short production for this Coast, 
and there is only a light carry-over with both jobbers 
and canners. 


Evansville, Ind., October 4—65 per cent average of 
normal. 


Baltimore, Md., October 2—Have finished packing 
Production with us this year 30 per cent of normal. 

Hurlock, Md., October 2—1925 was about 15 per 
cent above normal. 1926 will be over with as com- 
pletely next week, October 4th to October 9th, and our 
total pack for 1926 will be about 92,000 cases No. 2: 
against 235,000 for 1925. Our carry over since June 
was 2,100 cases. 


Bay City, Mich., October 4—Crop froze with not 
over 35 per cent in. We figure a loss of 50,000 bushels. 

Charleston, S. C., October 4—-50 per cent. Only 
small acreage to pack with okra. 

Algood, Tenn., September 28—Crop was 75 per 
cent in acreage; in yield about 60 ner cent. One very 
odd feature, our crops never did set the second crop 
very largely on account of dry weather in Juiy, and 
perhaps the excessive rains in August. 

Bedford, Va., September 27—Acreage about two 
thirds compared with usual years. Yield about one- 
fifth compared with usual year. I think the farmer will 
grow less acres next year at the present price. 

Goodview, Va., October 2—-Have two factories 
that did not run, like many others in this section. What 
did run will put up one third of what the same facto- 
ries put up last year. 

Luray, Va., October 2—Not over 50 per cent of 


acreage and not over 40 per cent yvie'd. The tomatoes 
are rotting on the vines. 


Montross, Va., October 4—Put out 40 per cent 


acreage and got over 80 per cent crop from RavOnRD. 
Pack is over. 


Scottsville, Va., October 2—The acreage in this 
section is at least half short. Tae yield per acre this 
time will not average half as much as common years. 
Therefore, we will have aout a fourth of a crop. 


‘per cent of a normal year. 
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Taft, Va., September 3—50 per cent normal acre- 
age and 50 per cent yield. 

Thaxton, Va., Oct. 2—The yield is or will be 50 
Some crops are not 50 per 
cent while others might reach 60 per cent of normal. 
The yield may fall to 40 per cent of normal. Some of 
my raisers have just made their first picking the past 
week, so they have not time to do much before frost. 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va., October 4—Acreage 
about 33 1-8 per cent of normal years and only 30 per 
cent of last year. Very good quality packed. Packing 
season just about over. 

CORN. 

Payette, Idaho, September 27 — Thirty-five per 
cent, caused by ear worms. 

"Atlantic, Iowa, September 28—65 per cent. 

Fremont, Nebr., October 4—100 per cent crop. 
1,100 acres raised. Average yield 3.2 tons per acre. 
Canned 90,679 cases No. 2 cans. 

Blanchester, Ohio, October 4—45 per cent of 1925 


pack. 
PEAS. 
Payette, Idaho, September 27—100 per cent. 


BEANS. 


Baltimore, Md., October 2—Stringless—Still pack- 
ing afew. Will produce about 50 per cent of last year. 

Bay City, Mich., October 4—String—80 acres 
under contract. About 50 per cent yield. 

Charleston, S. C., October 4—Green Stringless— 
90 acres. 5 per cent yield and pack. 

Algood, Tenn., September 28—Stringless—Had a 
few, but only one picking worth while. 

Luray, Va., October 2—Stringless—Have been al- 
most a total failure, owing to the crop conditions and 
the trouble of the beans that have gone to the bad on 
account of the black speck that came on the beans 
about the time they were ready to pick. Thousands of 
bushels have gone to the bad. One packer here had 44 
acres in stringless beans and only packed a little over 
a car in all. This is the worst year I have seen in my 14 
years in the canning business. 


PICKLES. 
Bay City, Mich., October 4—60 per cent yield. 
SWEET POTATOES. 


Charleston, S. C., October 4—80 per cent average. 
Algood, Tenn., September 28—Fine. First to be 
grown for drying and canning. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


October 26-28—Wisconsin Canners, Fall Meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

November 11-13—Indiana Canners, Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Western Canners, Semi-Annual, New 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


December 2-3—Iowa-Nebraska Canners. 


December ing Peach Growers, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


~ December 7 and 8—Ohio Canners. 


December 9-10—New York State Canners, Hotel Sen- 
eca, Rochester. 

December 14—Pennsylvania Canners. 

December 14-15—Minnesota Canners. 

Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery “and 


Supplies, at Atlantic City. 
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The small unit 
method of operat- 
ing is unnecessar- 
ily expensive; in- 
stall the Pfaudler 
Vacuum Method. 
Complete details 
on request. 


CAUSE and EFFECT 


Speak Louder 
Than Words 


The illustration at the top—is the cause of Pfaudler’s efforts to improve canning efficiency. 
The effect is illustrated at the right. 


If you decrease the number of units, vacuumize the cooking process in glass-lined equipment, 
you're bound to get a better product at a lower cost. : 
Users of the Pfaudler Vacuum Process make a “Blue Book” of the canning industry:—H. 
Baron & Co., Kirgan Bros. Co., McNeil & Co., J. E. Goold & Co., Richardson Corp., 


Goodwin Preserving Co., Natural Products Co., Best Clymer Co., Bear Stewart Co.,—and 
many others, 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY, Canning Division, 


Tomato Cookers 
Pre-heaters 


2 244 


Vacuum Pans 
Brine Tanks 


Fine feathers do not make fine but — fine bint should. to have 
fine feathers. 


LET US BE YOUR LABEL COUNSELORS! 
CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 
- Trade marks and brand names have substantial property value 


and no brand should be adopted without investigation? 


We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our custom- 


ers. It contains records of over 829,000 brand nae — 
all registered brands. The service is free. 


The United States Printing fa Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


OCINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
55 Beech St. N..3rd St. 439 St. 
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: CANNED FOODS WEEK : 
Workers. : 
; OW can a man work well unless 
. he knows his job; and where can : 
§|| he learn his subject more thoroughly or 
more reliably than by reading 

=| A Complete Course In Canning! 

The book tells you how canned foods 
5 are produced---formula and all else. | 
K 
&| The one recognized authority on the : 
subject. 
4 
S|  @ If you want to help your broker to a 


&| better understanding of canned foods of 
=, Ke 
E of all kinds; 6 x 9 inches---Bound in Leatherette 
||  @ If you want to make the wholesaler a more intelligent distributor : 
of canned foods; 
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@ If you want the retailers to take an interest in Canned Foods 
Week---send them a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning. : 


z PRICE $10.00 PER COPY, POSTAGE PAID. ig 
x For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by ig 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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“THE, HOUSE or ST} EGHER. 


“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs _ are the Thshes est Standard 
of for Comnyereial Value. 
~ Ask for our Superior Line for your oe Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 
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Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 
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and Cleanser 


or, insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


ENRY A RIES & 
6 & 8 WEST 


STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES 


HEATING, VENTILATING 


PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS 


LOMBARD 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLAZA 6498-6499 
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LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 


142nd year. 


If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 


business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


| 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 


- — 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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WINNING NEW MARKETS OVERSEAS. 


New Regional Survey of Our Trade Shows Exports to 
South America and Oceania Increase 250 Per 
Cent Since 1922—Those to Africa Double. 
Every Continent Except Europe 
Shares in Increased Sales. 


A\ ‘except a exports increased in every continent 


except Europe during the fiscal year which ended 

June 30th last, according to a special regional 
survey of the world markets by Dr. Julius Klein, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
made public today by the Commerce Department. 

“And even in the case of Europe,” Dr. Klein says, 
“there was a substantial gain in sales of finished manu- 
factures. This is especially significant in view of the 
fact that our exports of fabricated wares require inten- 
sive sales effort under highly competitive conditions, in 
contrast with the so-called self-selling raw materials, 
such as foodstuffs, minerals, etc. The loss in total sales 
to Europe was due to diminished shipments or lower 
prices of the latter items.” 

Basing his trade analysis on comparative statistics 
covering the fiscal periods from 1921-22 to 1925-26, Dr. 
Klein emphasizes what he describes as “unusually sig- 
nificant” figures which show that U. S. sales to South 
America were more than twice as large in the fiscal 
year 1925-26 than in the year 1921-22, in spite of in- 
creasingly rigorous competition. Furthermore, Amer- 
ican exports to Oceania during the same interval in- 
creased nearly 214 times, and those to Africa almost 
doubled, in the face of the marked advantages enjoyed 
in those regions by European traders in their respec- 
tive colonial jurisdictions. 

“Our exports to our neighbors to the north and 
south, Canada and Cuba, show also marked growth dur- 
ing the past four years. It is but natural, however, 
that this gain should be relatively less than in the sales 
to South America, Oceania, and Africa. We have al- 
ways enjoyed a dominant portion of the total trade of 
these adjoining markets and no considerable gain in 
our share of their foreign purchasers was to be ex- 
pected. In view particularly of the depression in Cuba 
by sugar prices, and the recent difficulties in Mexico, 
the increase of nearly 33 per cent in our exports to 
those countries between 1921-22 and 1925-26 is alto- 
gether satisfying. 

“Apart from China and Japan, where the U. S. is 
fully holding its own, exports to the countries of the 
Asiatic Far East show quite as remarkable a gain as 
those to South America or to Oceania. The political 
situation in China and the rapid industrialization of 
Japan are the outstanding factors which operated 


against expansion of our trade with those two coun- 
tries. 


To a great many of the countries of the world our 
exports in 1925-26 were from two to four times as 
great as in 1921-22. The most extraordinary gain of 
all is found in our sales to Venezuela, which amounted 
four years ago to only $7,600,000, but which had risen 
to $31,400,000 last year, largely due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the petroleum industry in that country. 

“The demand for American goods in every impor- 
tant South American market shows an impressive gain. 
Argentina, long our biggest customer in South Amer- 
ica, recorded the remarkable increase of 83 per cent in 
1926 over 1922. Exports to Colombia and Chile for the 
same period nearly trebled, and it is interesting to note 
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that the former has replaced the latter as our third 
ranking market in South America, next after Argen- 


_ tina and Brazil. 


“Everywhere in South America the steady im- 
provement of economic conditions, coupled with better 
export policies among our exporters, has multiplied the 
volume of our sales. As compared with 1921-22, the 
value of American automobiles and parts exported to 
Argentina in 1925-26 showed an increase of 700 per 
cent; of 1,291 per cent to Brazil; 1,399 per cent to 
Chile; 1,089 per cent to Colombia; 540 per cent to Ven- 
ezuela, with corresponding gains in the smaller coun- 
tries. 

“Among the many other articles which we are 
sending to South American countries in rapidly grow- 
ing volume maybe mentioned moving picture films,tex- 
tiles and iron and steel (especially petroleum supplies 
and construction material). The long-time growth in 
our sales there of industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery continues steadily. 

“Sales to Cuba showed a gain of nearly 60 per cent 
and those to Central America a gain of nearly 70 per 
cent as between 1921-22 and 1925-26. But for the de- 
pression last year due to the low price of sugar, our ex- 
ports to Cuba and several of the smaller islands would 
have shown a much greater growth. 

“Australia and New Zealand, English-speaking 
countries with standards of living and economic envi- 
ronment very similar to those in our Middle West, find 
American products peculiarly and increasingly adapted 
to their wants. The development of our sales to these 
countries of automobiles and trucks, radio equipment 
and other electrical apparatus, pianos, clocks and 
watches, adding and computing machines, typewriters, 
hardware, tools, rubber goods and a wide range of other 
manufactured articles is truly extraordinary and forms 
a vivid commentary upon the rapid advancement of 
those rising young commonwealths. 

“Our sales to these two countries of nearly $200,- 
600,000 in 1925-26 represented not much less than $30 
per capita. This figure is all the more impressive when 
it is borne in mind that our own aggregate imports 
from the entire world amount to about $35 per capita. 

“For example, in 1925-26 Australia and New Zea- 
land bought $54,000,000 worth of American automo- 
biles and trucks, more than six times as much as four 
years before. They are today our leading overseas 
markets for automatic products, far in advance of Ar- 
gentina, which ranked second with $33,000,000. 

“Our exports to British South Africa, whose needs 
and industrial advancement are in many ways similar 
to Australia and New Zealand, in the last fiscal year 
were no less than 168 per cent greater than four years 
ago. Indeed, exports to all Africa except the region 
oan the Mediterranean are expanding with great rap- 
idity. 

“The remarkable recent gains in our sales of man- 
ufactured goods to Latin America, Oceania, Africa and 
most countries of Asia have taken place despite the 
growth in their own manufacturing industries and de- 
spite the reviving competition of European countries. 

“As the standards of living tend to rise, this devel- 
opment reflects itself in the ever-greater demand for 
elaborated articles. The consumption of foodstuffs and 
other basic necessities of life increase only moderately, 
but as a new or backward country developes and raises 
its standards of living, it develops new industries, ex- 
ploits new resources and thus acquires new purchasing 
power. This is the transformation which is now going 
on in the land of the South Temperate Zone. Even 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


IT’S A PLEASURE NOW. 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 
beets has become a pleasure through the use 


of the 
HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 


Its capacity isso great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the 


season. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 


Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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though this development’ is often accompanied by the 
rise of new manufactures, which products apparently 
compete with our exports, these new industries in fact 
stimulate demands for machinery, equipment, supplies, 
transportation equipment, etc., and what is more sig- 
nificant, they contribute at once to the potential buying 
power of their employees.” 


NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS MEETING 
By C. J. Sutphen, Secretary 


HE fall meeting of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion was held Thursday, September 23rd, at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. There was a good attendance of the local 

manufacturers and those operating in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Indiana. Three representatives of the 
American Pickle and Canning Co., Wiggins, Miss., and two rep- 
resentatives from the Kuner Pickle Co., Brighton, Col., were in 
attendance. Their names are mentioned because they traveled 
‘the longest distance. 

None of the Eastern members attended, for the principal 
reason they were crowded with fall work. 

President E. S. La France presided. All the members showed 
greater interest than usual, taking part in the proceedings. A 
very interesting paper was read by Mr. W. C. Woodward on the 
Ravages of Mosaic and Spot Rot. He advocated that the Asso- 
ciation take up research work in view of eradicating as far as 
possible these destructive diseases. Reference was made to the 
report of Professor Doolittle, Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, also Dr. M. N. Walker, of the same college. 
A report of the work of these professors will be given you in 
the near future. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the executive com- 
mittee to look into the subject, “Best course to pursue in further- 
ing experimental work: Mosaic and Spot Rot.” 

The secretary’s report was read, which showed the Associa- 
tion to be in good, prosperous condition, with an increased mem- 
bership and a substantial balance in the treasury. 

Mr. Sutphen then read a paper entitled “Our Organization,” 
as follows: 

“Very few people know the magnitude of the pickle busi- 
ness. Many travelers looking out of car windows see salting 
stations located near the tracks and, reading the signs, gain the 
impression that they are pickle factories. This was the impres- 
sion of a great mind like Elbert Hubbard’s, who was greatly 
surprised when he first saw a modern pickle and condiment 
manufacturing plant. 

“Every once in a while a writer for the daily press warns 
people against eating pickles, stating that they are indigestible 
and injurious to the health. A speaker who posed as a physician 
made an address before the Kiwanis Club in one of the Eastern 
cities and gained considerable notoriety by sounding a warning 
note against eating pickles. Of course, newspapers publish items 
that are startling to attract readers and increase circulation but 
it is well for us to consider the facts as they are and emphasize 
the wholesomeness and healthfulness of this very important 
article of diet in whose manufacture we are all concerned. 

“During the World War the United States Army and Navy 
found that the addition of a pickle to the ration was greatly rel- 
ished by soldiers and sailors. 


“In talking to a number of Naval officers I was told that the 
‘Jackies’ were ticled to death to get pickles, and furthermore 
they were found to be a panacea for scurvy. 

_“A ship load of mules, having a rough voyage across the 
ocean were kept from sea sickness by wetting th ehay with vine- 
gar. This was discovered accidentally. 


“Soldiers camping in sections where no green food could 
be secured appreciated the addition of pickles to their rations. 
A trooper stationed at Nogales, on the Mexican border, told the 
writer, voluntarily, that when a ration of pickles was served, 
the soldiers relished their food more, because of its sameness 
day after day. He said a man could tell what he was going to 
have for dinner Wednesday of next week, for instance. 

“Doctors prescribe dill pickles to patients with beneficial re- 
sults. The lactic acid content stimulating the digestive juices. 
. All of which goes to prove the fallacy of reports that pickles 
are injurious to the digestive organs. 


“Eight million bushels of pickles were harvested in the sea- 
son 1925 for pickling purposes alone. Hundreds of thousands of 
bushels in addition were sold green for table use. The product 
of thousands of acres of onions, cauliflower, beans and other 


vegetables are used annually in the manufacture of pickles of 
various kinds. 
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“Statistics are always monotonous, so I will not use them, 
but figuring 80 barrels to a car, it would take 17,000 cars to 
transport 8,000,000 bushels of pickles to the finishing factory, 


-and the same number of cars to transport the finished product 


to points of distribution. These figures are in the rough, of 
course, but set forth the vastness of our industry. 

“American pickles are shipped all over the civilized world. 
The quality of the product is second to none. ae 

“Our Association comprises 80 per cent of the principal con- 
cerns engaged in our line of business throughout the United 
States and Canada. We are carrying on a great work. Have 
established standards, a code of ethics, a pickle chart showing the 
various sizes and shapes of straight pickles and what is termed 
nubbins. Have agreed upon a differential scale setting prices on 
the various sizes of wooden packages. A guaranty as to the 
keeping qualities. Are engaged in developing a desirable strain 
of cucumber seed suitable for pickling purposes, as near disease 
resistant as possible. Also research work as to the causes of 
Mosaic and other diseases, with beneficial results. 

“We have a traffic department ever watchful of the inter- 
ests of the entire industry. 

“The influence of the organization has been used where 
there was adverse legislation inimical to our welfare. The bene- 
fits of all these are enjoyed by both large and small manufac- 
turers; a member doing the least business is interested propor- 
tionately with the largest, and we want the little fellow to feel 
that he is not neglected; because experience has taught us that 
the small manufacturer of today might be the large manufac- 
turer of tomorrow; therefore, we are jealous of the interests of 
the little fellow. 

“T have in mind a great concern whose founder carried the 
first pickles, packed by his mother in her kitchen, from house 
to house, selling a bottle here and there. His mother made good 
pickles and the result is, although the founder has passed away, 
the largest business of its kind in the world today, whose busi- 
ness runs up into millions annually. Therefore this Association 
stands as a champion for the little fellow, and when we go 
before a Government official or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, we are given a hearing, and have always been treated 
with fairness and consideration. If a small manufacturer went 
before the same board, his influence would be proportionately 
less. Therefore, it is to the interest of every one engaged in 
the pickle industry to be members of our organization, whose aim 
is to carry on this great work.” 


The members discussed the quantity of cucumbers harvested 
this season as compared with last. The consensus of opinion 
was that this season’s crop was about 40 per cent as compared 
with last year. In some sections the percentages ran higher, in 
others as low as 20 per cent. It is estimated that 80,000 acres 
were planted in cucumbers this year. The Association estimate 
as to yield is lower than that furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, because the Government estimate 
was made before the crop was harvested in many sections and 
heavy rains in the North cut down receipts considerably. It 
developed that 3,200,000 bushels, this season’s pack, taing in all 
sections of the United States, is nearly correct. The estimated 
“carry-over” is 3,000,000 bushels, which places us in a comfort- 
able situation as far as supplies are concerned until the next 
crop is harvested. 

The pack of dill pickles as compared with last year is two- 
thirds less. In other words, this year’s pack is approximately 
30 per cent. It developed that some of the members were con- 
tinuing puncturing large pickles in curing dills, but the members 
present agreed that the custom is not prevalent, and it was the 
sense of the meeting that the practice be discontinued. Best 
results are obtained by curing both dill pickles and salt stock 
without puncturing. 

Mr. Frank A. Brown, president of Squire Dingee Co., re- 
ported progress made in the development of an improved strain 
of cucumber seed. The work has been carried on at the expense 
of our Association for three years, and progress to date is 
greatly encouraging. 


Prof. George E. Starr in his report said to Mr. Brown this 
was the year in which the heavy breeding work had been done. 
Last year there were several hundred pickle plant selections 
under test and out of these were selected the five outstanding 
plants. This year the seed was sowed and 1,000 specimens ob- 
tained. The type obtained is particularly good. The Professor 
is very much pleased. There will be enough seed to make a 
large planting next year. The cucumber has from 350 to 385 
seeds. This means that with careful planting this year there 
will be plenty of material for further work in the improvement 
of the strain, also a surplus of pickle seed for use as stock seed. 
It is well to remember that it will require about five years to 
carry this experiment through to a conclusion. The cucumbers 
representing the most perfect stock were taken from Snow’s 
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Boost Foods 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Breeders & Growers 
Canners, Varieties 
Peas - Beans - Corn 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


E 8s enti al 8 Reg. va Found 
Foundation Stocks in 
for Critical Selections 
Intense Breeding 
Good Seed Expert Supervision R O G E RS 
WHOLE CASE 


BERLIN 


Plant No.2 Cicero, Ill. 


ARABOL 


CORN 
SHAKER 


CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 


WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 
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Adhesives for Food-Packers 


What kind of glue or paste does your 
business require ? 


No matter what your adhesive re- 
quirements are, this organization 
can supply you with a better pro- 
duct and save you money. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUuID 
‘“‘The Golden Band”’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound—and 
be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 
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variety. It was found that Chicago pickling and Boston pickling 
were not nearly as suitable for general pickling purposes. This 
report was received with great satisfaction by the members and 
the president complimented Mr. Brown for the interest he has 
taken in this subject. Samples were shown of the pickles in 
various stages of growth, including one large cucumber fully 
ripe. This cucumber, being cut in two crosswise, showed com- 
pact seed cells—small seeds, the fieshy part of the cucumber 
considerably developed. 

Mr. Wm. P. Reynolds, of Libby, McNeill & Libby made a 
report on behalf of the committee on feight outlining plans 
for the future, as well as making a report on the work now being 
carried on. 

Mr. Georgt E. Walker, of Grand Rapids, Mich., related his 
experience in growing cucumbers and overcoming the ravages 
of insects, also diseases. His remarks were to the point and very 
interesting. 

Mr. L. W. Hathaway, past president of our Association, took 
an active part in the proceedings and related a number of ex- 
periences; at a station in Indiana, one considered a non-pro- 
ducer showed 80 per cent of a crop this season and the pickles 
were grown in a district full of all kinds of weeds known as 
Mosaic carriers. ; 

It was the consensus of opinion of the members attending 
this meeting that the cucumber is a “weather crop,” with good 
growing conditions, sunshine and occasional rains, a good crop 
will be harvested. Where conditions are unfavorable there will 
be a short crop, development of disease, cut worms and insects 
will attack the plants which have low vitality. 

The next meeting will be held week of January 24th .t At- 
lantic City, N. J., during the National Canners Convention, when 
an election of officers will be held. 


ROGER BABSON SEES BIG BUSINESS SLUMP. 


OTE-There has been considerable complaint in 
N the past year or two of too great credit extended 

by supply men to this industry, resulting in too 
many financially weak firms entering the canning field. 
You may recall President Trego’s very plain remarks 
to the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association in 
January at Louisville. In line with this we take from 
the Interstate Grocer these references to Mr. Babson’s 
warning.—The Editor. 


“Installment selling was given a black eye at a 
meeting of business men last week by a statistical ex- 
pert who pointed out the danger to which the tremen- 
dous expansion of this method of selling was leading. 
These business men were told that, while business was 
good now and would continue to be good for some time, 
business men were due to a rude awakening owing to 
the installment evil. 

Roger W. Babson, of the Babson statistical organi- 
zation and one of the foremost statistical experts of 
the country, told the delegates attending the thirteenth 
annual National BusinessConference at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., that while most things point to several years of 
prosperity, a distinct recession in business, and possi- 
bly a serious stagnation, within the next two or three 
years would not be surprising. 

He added that such a decline would be merely tem- 
porary, but when it comes it will be the result of the 
over-extension of the installment business, which today 
is eating into the vitals of business like a cancer. Re- 
adjustment, he said, would bring the industries to 
greater heights than ever. 

“Business at the present time is good, considering 
the country as a whole,” said Mr. Babson. “We are in 
a period of prosperity and most things point to two or 
three years of prosperity ahead of us, but most Ameri- 
cans are living in a fool’s paradise and may be rudely 
awakened at any time.” 

The best conditions exist on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Oklahoma section, he said; the poorest in Minne- 
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sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Florida and the Rocky Mountain 
states. The Babson chart, “a composite barometer of 
all lines and all sections, now stands at 12 per cent 
above normal.” 


“Labor is quiet, money is easy, commodities are 
stable and most industries are enjoying a good volume 
of business, but there are three flies in the ointment. 
First, the foreign situation, which is still very bad; sec- 
ond, the installment business, which is eating the vitals 
out of the American people, and, third, the fact that 
the manufacturing capacity of almost all the industries 
exceeds the consuming power.” 

“Union labor’s repose” he laid to the failure of the 
railroad strike here and the British general coal strike. 
Touching on the stock market, he predicted a decline of 
80 points in from one to three years, with the added 
advice that “those who wish to render a real service to- 
day can do so by storing up cash pending the next panic 
rather than by buying securities at the present time.” 

The question of installment selling has received 
much publicity in the past year or two, and many busi- 
ness men of high standing have pointed out the danger 
to which it was leading. The National Association of 
Credit Men has on various occasions gone on record 
vigorously as being opposed to the length to which the 
practice has been carried and warned the public that 
disaster was inevitable unless a halt was called. 

On the other hand, bankers and automobile manu- 
facturers especially, have argued that installment sell- 
ing has enabled manufacturers to greatly enlarge their 
business, to keep their plants busy the year round, 
avoiding periods of business depression, and that the 
practice has contributed materially to the business 
prosperity of the country.” 


Mr. Babson’s utterances are always worthy of 
serious attention. He may be right, and precaution 
would be the wise policy. But it must not be over- 
looked that so far as canned foods are concerned they 
are in a favored position. Come what will, people must 
cat; food, therefore, is a keystone industry, and canned 
foods the foremost of them all. Moreover, canned foods 
have largely come through their depression, and are 
now in secure statistical condition. Care should be ex- 
ercised by the supplymen of all kinds not to undermine 
this strong position; but given that care, 1927 should 
be a year of fine business, with numerous good orders, 
free of inflation or “‘wild-catting ;”’ in othes words, thor- 


oughly sound, conservative buying of good volume, the 
best kind of business. 


ITALIAN CLASSIFICATION OF SALMON 


N the August 13, 1926, issue of “Fishery News” 
reference was made to a recent ruling of certain 
Italian Customs Officials which placed red salmon 

in a class by itself which would have entered duty free; 
the other kinds of salmon being classed as “other pre- 
served fish.” With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, sufficient evidence was presented to the 
Italian Customs Authorities to satisfy them that all 
of the usual varieties of salmon were actually salmon 
and should be admitted duty free. This ruling is of 


considerable importance since a large amount of the 
salmon shipments to Italy are of grades other than 
red. Had the original ruling been upheld, the in- 
creased duty would have severely affected the dis- 
tribution of the product. 
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Standard of the Can Trade 


Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 


When a purchaser specifies ‘* equal 
to Bliss Automatic Body Maker ”’ 
he wants the best machine obtain- 
able and the best way to get it is to 
buy the original—a Bliss High 
Speed Automatic Body Maker — 
standard of the can trade. 


It has patented features which 
cannot be copied. We build com- 
plete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi- 
Automatic lines—Hand and Foot 
operated equipment. 


Patented 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


No. 450 
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CANNERY SUPPLIES 
amar A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 
CANNED FOODS WEEK 


Retorts—Process 


— November 10-20 1926 

sizes 
HELP YOURSELVES Robins Steam Hoist 
Robt. Sindall Harry Stansbury 
Pres. & Tres. Vice-Pres. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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THE DISPATCH RIDERS IN PEACE TIMES. 


“Southern Florida is off the map.” 


This terse message, flashed from Atlanta to New 
York Saturday morning, September 18th, gave the Bell 
System, already in receipt of advance storm warnings, 
its first idea of a huge job to be faced in re-establishing 
communication throughout the hurricane devastated 
areas in the South and between the United States and 
Cuba. Emergency restoration work started while the 
winds still blew at 100 miles an hour. 

Early Sunday morning Arthur T. Koon, a lineman, 
reported to the Long Lines office of the A. T. & T. Co. 
at West Palm Beach with a vivid narrative of damage 
done in the 67-mile section of the East Coast between 
Miami and West Palm Beach. He had started from 
Miami long before the hurricane subsided, and groping 
his way on foot through the wreckage all Saturday 
night had made an appraisal of the damage done to tel- 
ephone plant. He was probably the first person to bring 
the story of the hurricane to the outside world. 

A few hours later S. W. Newlan, another telephone 
employee from Key West, arrived at West Palm Beach, 
having covered the telephone line for a distance of 225 
miles from Key West. The first part of his journey he 
made on a railroad motor car speeder, but wreckage 
across the tracks finally forced him to abandon it and 
he covered the last 100 miles alternately on foot and by 
motor cars. 

From the reports of these two men and others who 
followed, Bell officials learned of the damage to long- 
distance lines. On the 120-mile stretch from West 
Palm Beach to the first of the Florida Keys nearly half 
of the line was entirely wiped out. In all, over 1,500 
poles were either leaning or flat on the ground. At one 
river crossing a submarine cable, together with half a 
mile of the line, had been washed away. At other 
places the wires were tangled and twisted into hopeless 
confusion. Trees, house tops, even whole houses, not 
to speak of countless smaller objects, were blown 
through the line or inextricably tangled among the 
wires. 

The new cable line which is under vonstruction 
from Miami to West Palm Beach did not suffer as 
badly as the open wire line. At Villa Rica the Town Ad- 
ministration Building was blown through it. At that 
point there was a half-mile break in the cable pole line. 

As soon as reports giving details of the damage 
began to come in telephone men, together with mate- 
rials and supplies, were rushed to the devastated sec- 
tions. At ene time there was an average of one con- 
struction gang working per mile along a 15-mile stretch 
of line. Commissary trucks supplied the telephone 
forces with food and drinking water, as local water 
systems were out of commission. 

The West Palm Beach-Miami Line failed at 1.30 
Saturday morning. The Jacksonville-West Palm Beach 
Line failed just north of West Palm Beach with two 
total breaks at 2.00 A. M. 

The first emergency circuit was made good for a 
brief period from Jacksonville to West Palm Beach at 
about 9.00 A. M. Sunday morning. It could be ope- 
rated only for a short while, however, and was replaced 
two hours later by a line which continued to operate 
satisfactorily. 

The first telephone link was established with Mi- 
ami at 10.30 P. M. on Tuesday, the 21st. From then on 
the work of restoring service was pushed forward 

smoothly and rapidly. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
THIS WEEK. 


American manufacturers and exporters, in follow- 
ing up foreign trade opportunities submitted by foreign 
representatives of the United States Government 
should not fail to furnish the American consul, com- 
mercial attaches or trade commissioner who sent in the 
report a copy of their letter to the foreign merchant. 
This practice should work out to the distinct advantage 
of American exporters, as it will enable consuls and 
other representatives of the Government to follow up 
the matter personally with the foreign merchant. 

Purchase or 
Commodities T.O. No. City and Country Agency 
Medium quality can- 
ned salmon and 
a 22346 Concepcion, Chile 
Pectin, marmalades Purchase and Agency 
and jams, in bulk..22295 Turin, Italy 
Canned Salmon, Cali- Direct Purchase 
fornia canned 
fruits best quali- 
ties in wholesale 
quantities) ............ 22359 Rotterdam, Holland 
Medium quality can- Purchase 


ned salmon and 
22346 Concepcion, Chile 

Canned salmon, Cali- Purchase and Agency 
fornia canned 


fruits (best quali- 
ties in wholesale22359 Rotterdam, Netherlands 
quantities) Purchase 


WHAT! NO TOMATOES! 


Maryland Making a Record Short Crop This Year. 
By John S. Dennee. 


A record short crop of tomatoes—the shortest 
since 1921—is being harvested this season on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. The area set out for canning is 
estimated at 33,000 acres, say 66 per cent of the 1925 
area, while yields are reported ranging from one ton to 
a little over 3 tons per acre, varying with the locality, 
and averaging perhaps 214 tons. Canners’ estimates 
of the pack this year range variously from 1,500,000 
cases, basis 3s, to 2,225,000, with the majority opinion 
favoring about 2,000,000 cases. 

On August 12 stands were for the most part good, 
and some growers said they left little to be desired. 
But heavy rains set in on that date over a period lasting 
the better part of two weeks. The vines were pros- 
trated, the blossoms mostly washed off, and the fruit 
in numerous fields began to rot on the ground. Hot 
sunshine followed for awhile, and scalding ensued. At 
the close of September there is very little fruit, green 
or otherwise, to be found on the vines. Growers say 
that even with favorable weather during October the 
vines cannot stage a “come back,” because there is 
nothing to come back on the vines. 


High prices are prevailing for raw stock, ranging 
from 40 cents to 70 cents per five-eighths bushel bas- 
ket, 55 to 60 cents being the most usual price, and can- 
ners say that tomatoes are difficult to get even at those 
prices. Growers can be seen working over their picked 
fields in an endeavor to gather the last available to- 
mato, so as to take advantage of the high prices offer- 
ing. 
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More Safety! 


T= 40% added strength of H& D 
“Maximum Strength” Canned 
Goods Boxes provides sure protection 
for heavy canned goods shipments. 
The fresh handsome appearance of 
every can is safely guarded. A free 
sample box will convince you of the 
great difference. Write. 


e D The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
=f 


800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


LEWIS CUTTER 


— FOR — 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 
combined. It sets the pace 
in Square-Can-Manu- 
facture. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue - CHICAGO 


- “80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results.” 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. 


Western Coffee & Spice Mills Established 1865 
Chicago 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 


In answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 
that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 
speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 
minute and getting fine results, We like your machine. 

Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 
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CAMPBELL ESTIMATES TOMATO PACK AT 
10,000,000 CASES. 


(From Campbell’s “The Optimist” for October.) 


T this writing tomato crop conditions throughout 

the United States presage a pack far below that 

of last season. Nature is apparently “all set” to take 

care of the generally estimated 4,000,000 case carry- 

over from 1925 and strike a balance between produc- 

tion and consumption that will not be entirely unwel- 
come in many quarters. 

What promised at the outset to be a remarkable 
growing period degenerated into a discouraging pro- 
traction of torrential rains throughout the entire east 
and middle west tomato growing belts. 

Heavy rainfalls during the latter part of August 
did more than merely interfere with the harvesting of 
the second earlies. Tomatoes failed to set on the “late” 
vines during this period with the inevitable result of 
actual fruit shortage now when production should be at 
its height. 

In the Tri-States territory the outlook is for a 
pack of not less than 40 per cent below that in 1925. 
The yield per acre in Delaware and Maryland will 
probably not exceed two tons of tomatoes. 

Almost the same ratio of decrease from last year 
is reported in Indiana. Early reports from this sec- 
tion indicated tremendous vine growth and a heavy 
set of tomatoes but the shortened hours of sunshine 
have prevented ripening to an alarming degree and 
much of the fruit has rotted in water covered fields. 

Missouri and Arkansas are apparently facing a 
considerable decrease in pack for estimates indicate 
about 1,500,000 cases as compared with twice this 
quantity last year. 

New York State, never an important factor, has 
had a very late packing start and the most optimistic 
reports do not concede a yield of more than three tons 
of tomatoes to the acre. 

The situation in the West is somewhat brighter. 
Growing conditions have been very favorable, but the 
acreage in Colorado and Utah is so small that the good 
yield there cannot influence the general result. Cali- 
fornia’s acreage is only slightly less than last year, and 
they are having a bumper yield; packing was started 
at least two weeks earlier than usual, and throughout 
September the quality has been very much better than 
that packed in 1925. 

Unless exceptional weather conditions prevail gen- 
erally from now until at least the middle of October we 
are of the opinion that the total pack will not be much 
in excess of 10,000,000 cases. 

It is variously estimated that between 14,000,000 
and 15,000,000 cases of canned tomatoes will be re- 
quired to meet the consuming demands of the country. 


CORN BORER REGION EXTENDING. 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has just re- 
I cently said: 
“Upon request of Dean C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa 
State College, Ames, chairman of the National Corn 
Borer Committee, a conference of international scope is 
being arranged to give those vitally interested in the 
corn crops of this country an opportunity to observe 
conditions in the area of the United States and Canada 
where infestations of the European corn borer occur. 
Conditions on account of the corn borer are much 
worse than last ‘year in the Lake Erie region in both 
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the United States and Canada, and the spread of the 
borer westward in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan has been 
for a considerable distance this season. The growing 
of corn in Essex and Kent.counties, Ontario, has been 
greatly reduced by the ravages of the pest. 


In accordance with suggestions of the national 
committee, field trips have been arranged as follows: 
September 23, Ohio and Michigan, in areas showing a 
marked increase in infestation over last year, where 
some commercial damage probably will occur, and a 
visit to the laboratory at Monroe, Mich.; September 24, 
through Eessex and Kent counties, inspecting infested 
fields and visiting the Dominion laboratory at Chat- 
ham, and demonstrations of the largest developments 
in mechanical control. 


It is expected that the conference will be attended 
even more than the one last year.” 


THE 1926 PACK OF PEAS IN THE BORDEAUX 
DISTRICT. 
From Consul Lucien Memminger. 


Bordeaux, France. 
Date of pPreparation...........:..scccecccosseses September 1, 1926 
September 7, 1926 


HE 1926 pack of “petits pois” in the Bordeaux dis- 

i trict, which was completed sometime ago, is 

stated to have been of about average quantity. 

The quality this year was very good. The peas were 

tender and well flavored, and, in contrast to last year, 

there was a large proportion of the grades known as 

“Extra Fins” and “Tres Fins,” and a relatively small 
proportion of ‘“Moyens” and “Gros.” 


The crop came in slowly to the factories on account 
of the cold and rainy weather during May and June, 
only small quantities being delivered to the packers 
each day. In consequence they had to pay a good deal 
more for the peas than usual. The weather conditions 
during the maturing season were unfavorable to pro- 


duction of a large crop, but tended to improve the qual- 
ity. 


Increase in Prices—Owing to increased cost of tin 
plate, cost of labor and all packing expenses, selling 
prices of French canned peas in this market are about 
double what they were at the same date last year. A 
comparison of the prices f. 0. b. factory per can of 1 
pound, as quoted by one large dealer, are as follows: 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners. 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


, BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
CHAIN DRIVE TO STRAW CARRIER Hamilton, Ontario 


CUT BEVEL GEARS MOUNTED IN RIGID FRAME 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 


Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Every necessary feature 
in boxer construction 
has been incorporated in 


KYLER BOXERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data 17th Edition. 

| Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 

x petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 

$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 

brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


| 

( canning industry. Get your order in early | 
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Francs Francs 

Year 1925 Year 1926 
Pois, extra fine (cooked)................ 2.40 5 to 6 
Pois, tres fine (cooked)...............0008 2.05 4 to 5 
Pois, mi-fins (cooked).................000 1.50 3.50 to 4 
Pois, moyens (cooked) .............se0 1.25 2.50 to 3 
Pois, (COOKE) 1.05 2.00 
Pois, extra fins (natural)............... 2.30 4.90 to 5.90 


In spite wf the high prices, it is understood that a 
large part of the local pack has been sold, mostly, it is 
said, to the French market, and some to Great Britain 
and America. During the two months July and Au- 
gust of this year the exports of canned peas from this 
district to the United States were 77,651 pounds, valued 
at $11,222, which it is inferred comprises only new 
pack goods, as there was practically no carry-over from 
the 1925 pack. For the six months period ended June 
30, 1926, the declared exports of canned peas to the 
United States from Bordeaux were 20,267 pounds, 
valued at $3,261. In the calendar years 1924 and 1925 
declared exports to the United States from Bordeaux 
were respectively 704,647 pounds, valued at $36,121, 
and 111,986 pounds, valued at $12,229. 

Estimate of Production—As there is no system re- 
quiring declarations of production and of stocks, accu- 
rate statistics of the total number of cases of “petits 
pois” packed annually in the Bordeaux district are not 
available. Last year’s pack in the Department of the 
Gironde, which was below the average, was estimated 
by a prominent packer as about 70,000 cases, but it has 
been impracticable to verify these figures. The De- 
partment of the Lot-et-Garonne, which adjoins the 
Gironde, and is in this consular district, also produces 
larger quantities of “petits pois.” In the 1923 edition 
of the “Statistique Agricole,” published by the French 
Ministry of Agriculture, it is stated that the area 
planted in “petits pois’ in the Department of the Gi- 
ronde in that year was 3,953 acres, which yielded 5,120 
metric tons of peas in the pod, valued at francs 6,400,- 
000, and that the area planted in the Department of the 
Lot-et-Garonne was 5,806 acres, which yielded 3,995 
tons, valued at francs 6,392,000. It is impracticable to 
state what proportion of these totals of production 
were utilized for canning, but the percentage so used 
in both departments is very large. 

In the same year the total area planted in “petits 
pois” in all of France, according to this publication, was 
69,436 acres, yielding 82,536 tons, valued at francs 115,- 
758,140. The department credited with the largest 
production was the Seine-et-Oise, with 5,510 acres, pro- 
ducing 13,380 tons. Paris, Bordeaux and Brittany are 
chief centers for packing of “petits pois” in France. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


‘Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Baltimore, Md., for 


October Ist, 1926, State of Maryland, County of Baltimore. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur I. Judge, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of the Canning Trade, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, Arthur I. Judge; Editor, Arthur I. Judge; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, none. Postoffice address, 107 
S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an 
individual his name and address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, should be given below; 
if the publication is owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) 

Arthur I. Judge, 107 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent of total amount of . 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 


There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the hooks of the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
GROWN (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 
6. 


(Seal) LEON S. MALESON, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 4, 1927.) 


FAIRBANKS 


ESTABLISHED SCALES VALVES DEALERS 
OVER DART UNIONS IN 
EIGHTY HAND TRUCKS PRINCIPAL 
YEARS WHEEL BARROWS CITIES 


NEW YORK, 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA : Peas That 


Please”’ 
STOCK 


25 


7 takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER_ washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 


steam sterilization. 
ROTARY RINSER .- 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 


spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 
the best advantage. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR 2 
Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
4 1919 model ‘‘Peerless’?’ Huskers $75.00 each 
4 1919 model ‘‘Invincible’’ Huskers $45.00 each 
5 ‘‘Morral’’ Single Huskers $35.00 each 
1 Ayars Exhauster 
1 Hawkins Exhauster 
1 Lot Steam Engines 8 to 25 H. P. both Horizontal 
and Vertical 
3 40x 48 open kettles 
15 4 tier Process Kettle Crates 
1 No. 1, 2and 3 “‘Burt’’ Labeler 
1 No. 10 ‘‘Burt’’ Labeler 
1 No. 1, 2 and 3 ‘‘Knapp’’ Labeler 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third and Dillon Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Sprague Elevators for Cut Corn, used 
for conveying from Cutter to Silker or from Mixer to 
Cooker and Filler, standard length 10 feet. Used but one 
season and in good working condition. Price $75.00, f.o.b. 
factory. 

One 5x12 Steam American Deep Well Pumping 
Engine used but one season. Price $60.00, f.o.b. factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Maine. 


FOR SALE—625 New Pine Cases all made up. Made 
to contain 4 dozen No. leans. Price 15 cents each. 

3250 new Crates all made up. Made from high grade 
smooth lumber to contain 1 dozen No. 10 cans. Price 20 
cents each f.o.b., factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED —Huntley Bean Blancher. 
description and price. 
Address Box A-1430 care of The Canning Trade. 


State condition, 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE —Fine Pea, Lima Bean and Tomato factory 
located in small Delaware Town. Water front property. 
Land, buildings and equipment. 

Address Box A-1432 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fine Tomato and String Bean factory 
located in Anne Arundel Co. Water front property. Over 
14 acres land, building and equipment. 

Address Box A-1431 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Desirable property in Pennsylvania. 
Cannery 110 ft. long, 52 ft. wide with 30x 38 ft. Peeling 
Room. Store property doing $50,000 business annually. 
Large dwelling, 12 rooms with running water. 45 acre farm 
of good soil. Shacks for help. This is all new, just built 
three years ago. All up to date equipment. Good reason 
for selling. Can be bought by a quick buyer for $15,000. 

Address F. C. Co., Felton,'Pa., R. F. D. No. 2. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Two experienced processors for canning factory. 
State experience and salary expected. Steady position. Location 
Philadelphia or New York. 

Address Box B-1428 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Experienced Sanitary Can Salesman to travel the 
Central Western territory, by one of the largest independent can 
companies in the United States. This isa fine opportunity for a 
capable man to become associated with a large concern. 

Address Box B-1429 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the canning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 39 
Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoe:. Best of references. 
Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Catsup and Preserves processor of 
twenty years experience desires a connection with a reliable company. 
Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1427 care of The Canning Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 QE 
1 


CANNERS’»° PACKERS 
KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


6824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


‘ 
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Machines for Everything 
that is Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for. 


washing silking pulping 

cleaning trimming syruping 

conveying picking filling 

cutting mixing exhausting 
rading cooking cooling 

a blanching hoisting 

or any other canning operation 
remember, 


If it’s used 
in a Cannery 


“If it's used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it."—a 
machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 
every step in every process. 


Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 


General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp, 500 .N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices 
Md. Los Angeles. Cal. Cal. 
Seattle, Was! 


Sprasue-Sells 


Cannery Equipment 


ALL PRODUCTS cooked successfully, ONLY 
in RETORTS. 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE KOOK-MORE KOILS 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress- 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools 
Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 


TABLES 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Anderson- Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 


Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


CA 
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KNOW WHERE YOU 
STAND 


This is certainly not the time of year 
for guess-work. Even during the 
rush of your pack you must know 
your values, keep a close check on 
them’ from day to day, and keep 
them fully protected against possible 
loss by fire. 


Not until your pack is actually ship- 
ped out can this responsibility be 
discharged. 


The time to make certain about your 
fire insurance is before a fire occurs. 
Your risk at this season is much too 
great to take chances with partial or 
inadequate protection. 


| 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


have for eighteen years been provid- 
ing this complete protection at a cost 
far below the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional pro- 
tection you need to cover your in- 
creased values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


American Can Co. 


For 
Special Lima Bean Rubbers 


for Pea Viners 


CER 


Write 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

be | The new prices represent the following reductions. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 

few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (4) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED 
Standard, No. 2° 85 1.00 Seconds, White, Now 1280 
White Mammoth, No. 2%. 3-18 Standard, No. 2%. 1.00 Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.35 1.55 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 3-15 1.10 1.15 Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.75 
Green Mammoth, No. 3.05 4.50 Pies, Unpeeled, No 1.10 1.30 
Large, Peeled, No. 3.00 Standard, No. 1-15 3.25... 
White, Medium, No. 2%........---- 3-00 Standard, No. 2%....... 7.80 
Green, Medium, No. 3-05 1.08 PEARSS 
White, Small, No. DID. 4.75 5.10 Seconds, No. 2, in Water........... 
Tips, ite, Mam., No ° Stde., Ne. 2, in Syrup.... .... 1.40 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 3.25 Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq....3. 155 3.50 Sta (Green Corn Dried Li ). 1.20 $ Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 4-660. 2095 
‘Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....3.20 3.30 POTATOES? Standerds, No. Syrape:... 1.75 
Plain, NO. Standard, No. 24.50 4.75 Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No 2-2 
Lae Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County......... awaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..2.50 2.45 
In Sauce No. 4.25 4.50 Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County......... 1.40 Steed’ No. 2%....2130 2125 
BEANSt{ No 10, wb. County...+ Hawaii. Sliced, Std. No.2 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.00 1.05 t Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2... 2. 
Siringless, Std- Cut Green, No.10 5.25 5.40 Std., No. 2 fo.b. County. . Shredded, Syrup, No. 10:73 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.1.20 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2% County hekconeersate cee Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... 7.50 11.50 
Siringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 5.50 5.50 Ext. Std., No. 3 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 2.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .85 1.00 Ext. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. County. Parte NOs eee 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10.5.50 5.25 Ext. Std RASPBERRIES§ 
LLimas, Fancy Green, No. 2.....2.30 2.25 Ext. Std.. No. 10, f.0.b. County. .... Black, Water, No. 2 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2....... 15 Red, Water, No. 2..... 
LLimas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.50 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County........ .65. «.- Black, Syrup, No. 2.. . 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.... Std. No. 2. 97% 1.10 Red, Nou 
l.imas, Soaked, No Std. No County. Red, Water, No. 10 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........5.00 Out Std. No. 2%, ‘f£.o.b. Extra Standard, Syrup, 2.10 
BEETSt 1.50 1.60 Preserved, No, 2.35 2.30 
Std: No. 3, f.0.b. Extra, No. 2 2:40 2.40 
Diaby, NO. 1.85 2.05 00. 5.35 Extra, Preserved, No. 1--....... 1.30 1.35 
7-10, No. 1.15 Std. No. 10, fo.b. County....... 4.88 Preserved, 1.25 
Sliced, No. 10...... Sta. No. 1, Whole Stock. .... ANCY, 108 ee 15.25 
t o. 10, ole Stock.... 
CARRETNS Std. No. 1,- Trimmings.... Canned Fish 
Se Std. No. 10, Trimmings. . HERRING ROE* 
. . Standard No 2 F t 
Std. Diced, No. 2. » No. 2, Factory, 18 02.1.40 1.65 
Sid. Diced, No. 5.00 4.75 Canned Fruits LOBSTER* 
CORNt Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz........... 
sid. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .95 .95 New York, No. 10. 2.45 
Std. Shoepeg, No. -00 1.10 Pa., No 10 2°75 3.00 
ix. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.........1.05 1.10 ..... 3°75 1.50 1.70 
tix. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co.1.00 APRICOTS* 2.80 3.15 
taney Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1. 1.35 16 3.00 3.30 
ox. Std. Crushe 1.10 alifornia Fancy, No. 3. Red Al 
‘x. Std. Crushed, No.2. Co. 97% .... BLACKBERRIESS§ Red Flat, No 
HOMINY¢ Standard, No. 1.35 1.35 Cohoe, Tall, No. 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.20 tandard, NO. cece ohoe, Flat, are 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved.....1.90 2.00 1.70 1.55 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... Columbia. Flat, cots 4.50 
Standard, No. 10 4.50 5.00 2.75 Chums, Talis ....... 1:45 
PEAS} Red Pitted, No. 10..............12.50.. F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 26 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. California Standard ....... Oil, 6.00 4.75 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. “County.1.10 .... California Fancy, No. 2%4....... % Vomate, Carte Out 4.75 
Né, 1.05 1.25 GOOSEBERRIESS§ Mustard, Keyless .......... -- 5.00 15 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .95 1.05 Standard. No. 2 % Mustard, Keyless ............ .... 3.50 
No. andard, NO. -95 1.20 California, %, per case.......... .... 19.00 
California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...2. i ia. 1 
ii. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1. -70 California Fancy, No. 2i6........... 2.85 21.00 23.00 
Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. i.. Extra Sliced Yeliow, No. 1......1.10 1.40 California, %4s, Blue Fin........ 
Std., No.2 Sieve, No.1 .85 .95 Standard White, No. 2........ California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 12.75 
ancy Petit Pois, No. 1.......+. 1.00 1.05 Standard Yellow, No. 2............. California, %s, Striped ............. 6.25 
PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, White, No. 2. dou California, 1s, Striped .......... 12.00 
Sandard, No. 4-00 1.00 Standards, White, ‘No. te Yellow 
andard, No. 10...... tandards, Yellow, No. 3............ *A premium of 25c per case is char 
-00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 1.85 Maine Sardines where buyer 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 11, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Some Canners Are Getting Bargains in Tomatoes— 
Market Weak for the Moment, but Will React 
to Higher Prices—Corn Also Advancing. 
String Beans Scarce and High— 
Sweet Potatoes Selling Low. 


ARGAINS—Some buyers have been picking up 
B some real bargains in canned tomatoes this week, 
as a result of the impatience of the holders of 
canned tomatoes. Considering the almost continual 
lack of strong buying during the past few months the 
canners as a whole have conducted themselves in a 
wonderful manner. There has been no support to the 
market, it might be said, because without this kind of 
buying there can be no support, and yet the sellers 
have shown their confidence in their holdings by stand- 
ing fast for full prices. There has been more of this 
courage shown this summer and early fall than was 
ever recorded in the canned foods market before, we 
believe. So if we are witnessing a slight breaking 
away from this by a few it is not to be wondered at. 
And that buyer will be “kidding” himself who thinks 
that the tomato market has broken. 


When such a big tomato buyer as the Campbell 
Soup Company estimates the 1926 tomato pack at not 
over 10,000,000 cases, everything considered and taken 
into the count, and at this time of the year, it may be 
written down that the pack is extraordinarily light. 
And it is, as all who know anything about canned to- 
matoes realize. So there is no uncertainty left in the 
minds of holders of canned tomatoes; they know that 
the supply is “‘way below short,” and that being so, that 
the market cannot grow weaker, much less break. In 
ordinary seasons there is always that uncertainty 
about the size of the pack, and on that basis a stam- 
pede into the ranks of the tomato canners is always 
easy. But every canner in the business knows that the 
pack is short, and even the definite information that the 
carry-over from ’25 is comparatively light has crept 
out. No wonder one knows better than the buyers 
that good quality 1925 tomatoes are hard to find. The 
myths and rumors of huge blocks of ’25 tomatoes held 
here and there are too thin to warrant serious consid- 


eration. The tomato market was too absolutely weak 
all during the year up until the present packing season 
for such blocks of goods to be held. We used to know 
of one large block which the speculator held too long 
and got caught badly on, but when we remarked this 
week that we guessed he was now happy, on account 
of the turn of the market, he replied that it made him 
sick to think about it. He would not have felt sick if 
he still had his former holdings. That is the way we 
interpret his sayings, and we believe it is right. And 


_ if this is right the rumor factory has lost its main out- 


put. 

We can see no reason for any holders of canned to- 
matoes cutting their prices at this time, nor being 
frightened by the present, temporary, slight dip in to- 
mato prices. They are almost certain to come back and 
to further advance, at least as certain as anything in 
the future can be certain. Prices are off this week 
from 214c to 5c per dozen all down the line, but the to- 
mato canning season is over, and even the California 
canner says that his state cannot produce an excess of 
requirements, and he points out why. You will find 
his letter in our Crop Reports this week. The canner 
who is not absolutely forced to sell now ought to stay 
out of the market. They will get their price later on. 


ORN—Corn is steadily moving upwards in price, 
indicating that the pack of that item is smaller 

than expected. That has been the fate of almost every- 
thing in cans this season. The deluges and floods inun- 
dating the great corn canning regions of the central 
west are not of crop importance now, but are merely 
the continuation of what they had there during corn 
canning time, and which they do not seem to be able to 
stop. Evidently, however, these severe rains and 
floods played a bigger part in reducing the canned corn 
output than most people supposed, and the market is 
beginning to show the effects. Other sections were 
caught by the unseasonably cold weather, and one to- 
mato canner in Michigan saying that his tomato crop 
froze on him, with a loss of 50,000 bushels. Corn can- 


ners on the same line of latitude were still busy with 
their packs when this happened, and they must have 
had their crops frozen at the same time, and some did 
as we know. All this is telling upon the corn market, 
and so we notice that standard corn has moved up to 


$1 strong and the finer qualities to proportionately 
higher levels. 
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TRINGLESS BEANS—This item has been at- 
tracting attention through its steadily advancing 
tendency. Despised only a few months ago, they 

are now looking for good stringless beans and cannot 
find them. The pack is shorter than even the canners 
thought, and the fall has not been such as to permit 
any addition to this year’s pack, as they usually make. 
Stringless beans may be expected to continue strong 
and to advance to slightly higher prices. It is hard to 
find any kind of a cut bean under $1 now. 


And now lima beans have taken up the procession 
and are marching steadily upwards. This could not be 
otherwise, owing to the light crop and consequent light 
pack. The lima bean growers complained during the 
torrential rains that the beans were knocked from the 
vines, and while we were inclined to take that spar- 
ingly, it would now seem to have been the case. We 
have never seen lima beans so scarce and high as they 
were this season, and that also produces the answer to 
present advances in the canned product. 


UCCOTASH—Will have to be included with the 

S lima beans in the advancing column. In fact, if 

the buyer can find any item of canned vegetables, 

other than peas, that is not due to a further advance 

in price, he will either find himself the victim of 

overconfidence or have better insight than anyone we 
can now find in the industry. 


WEET POTATOES—Are selling at more at- 
S tractive prices than they will later on. The crop 
of sweet potatoes is not large, and in fact many 
iocalities report a serious shortage; but the crop is just 
coming in and the canners are running it up as it is 
received, and selling it as packed. Today you can buy 
No. 2s at about $1.05; No. 214s at $1.25, 3s at $1.30, 
and 10s at $4.25, and a month or so from now the buy- 
ers may look back on these prices as bargains. The 
consumption of sweet potatoes in eans has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, and it takes a lot of them to 
supply demand. The “lot” seems to have small chance 
of being canned this season. 


EAS—The convention of the pea canners will be 
held at Milwaukee on the 26th of this month, and 
we are rather inclined to agree with the rumor 

that “there will be a hot time in the old town’ then. 
Nobody is to blame for the present situation in canned 
peas, except everybody that cans peas, and as they are 
going to get together, under the name of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, they can easily make a hot time 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


t —Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Badtimore, Md. 
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for themselves. When one goes out to inquire about 
canned peas he is met with anything but cheerfulness. 
We have heard very mild-mannered men speak very in- 
temporarily on this subject, and we are moderate, we 
assure you, in this description. And yet we refuse to 
consider the subject as sick as they claim it to be. 
Frank Stare and some of the others in on the “know” 
say we are over-optimistic, and may be we are; but you 
will do well to watch the chainstores and peas. They 
know a good thing when they see it, and they are not 
afraid to jump in and make most of their opportunity. 
They will slather good canned peas all over the map at 
low prices, and they will move them, at a profit to them- 
selves, if not to the canners. If the wholesale grocer 
could see beyond the end of his nose he would take his 
losses on early bought peas, cut the prices and so help 
his retail friends meet this competition of the chain 
stores. But once a wholesaler has paid a price he will 
hold to get “his regular selling price” until the prover- 
bial Hades freezes over before he would cut. That hurts 
the retailer as it puts him out of the game entirely. 
For don’t think the little housewives do not know where 
the real bargains are, or that they ever fail to spread 
the glad tidings to other housewives. They do. 

The time for apple and pear canning is here, but 
the canners will go carefully on both of these items. 
California has put up a record pack of Bartlett pears 
and the canners of Kiefer pears can hardly expect to 
compete with Bartletts, especially when they are priced 
to move. 

It is the same thing with apples. The apple crop 
is probably the greatest ever raised in this country, and 
may be the apple barons can hold the fresh marxet 
against its natural decline, but we doubt it. All over 
the face of the country are apple trees breaking down 
with fruit, and the growers would be glad to sell them 
at $1 per barrel. A canner, however, cannot afford to 
pack them even at that figure, because by the time the 
fresh stock is cleaned up the apples will either be out 
of the cans or the next season will be upon us. This is 
the year to pack orders in hand, and very little, if any, 
over. 

Other fruits are in fairly good demand and moving 
well, considering the general apathy in buying. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Anxiety to Sell Weakens Tomato Market—Wide Range 
of Price—Indiana Canners Buying to Cover 
Futures—California Tomatoes Selling 
Well— Chain Stores Price Goods 
Low and Move Them— 

Corn Market Stronger. 

New York, October 7, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—The markets are somewhat 
mixed this week, and as a result there has been 
some lessening of demand on the part of distrib- 
utors. The chain store convention in Buffalo has at- 
tracted some of the leading lights in the trade, and it 
is possible that considerable canned foods business will 
be booked during the progress of the meetings. The 


tomato market has been adversely affected by the ac- 
tivities of some of the chronic “boat rockers,” who 
have given some of the buyers the impression that to- 
matoes are quite plentiful by their anxiety to sell. A 
slight weakening in values has been the result. 


| 
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The Packs—Reports from principal canning sec- 
tions indicate that the packs of canned vegetables are 
practically over. The weather has been most unfavor- 
able this season, and has cut materially into production 
of canned foods. While this has been offset to some 
extent by the large carryovers from the 1925 pack on # 
few of the staple items, it is generally believed that the 
extent of this carry-over stock has been greatly over- 
estimated by many of the jobbers in planning for their 
season’s operations. 

Southern Tomatoes—An extremely wide range of 
prices is heard on standard Southern tomatoes. As 
noted above, some canners have shown considerable 
anxiety to unload some of their holdings, and this has 
depressed values somewhat. The market is currently 
quoted as follows: 1s, 6214 to 67!4c per dozen; 2s, 95c 
to $1.00; 3s, $1.45 to $1.50, and 10s, $4.85 to $5.25, all 
per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. The pack is practically com- 
pleted, and is reported to be much smaller than was an- 
ticipated. Many canners are not accepting business on 
new pack at current quotations, but are holding their 
goods at prices materially over those now in effect. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Weather damage has already 
made serious inroads into the Indiana pack this season, 
and the market is in strong position. Some of the pack- 
ers who made large future sales are reported buying up 
surplus tomatoes from other packers in an effort to se- 
cure sufficient quantities to make sizable deliveries on 
their own sales. The market for Indiana standards is 
currently quoted as follows: 2s, 95c to $1.00; 3s, $1.40 
to $1.45, and 10s, $5.00, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 

California Tomatoes—California tomatoes have 
been selling in large volume in the local market, and 
jobbers are still in the market for further quantities. 
Large lots of Coast 1s and 2s were picked up at prices 
under a parity with the Eastern market, and while Cal- 
ifornia packers have advanced their quotations, in line 
with the higher values ruling in the East, many of the 
jobbers still consider Coast packs a “good buy.” 

Chain Store Prices—Retail prices on canned foods 
by chain stores make interesting comparisons, when 
the advancing markets at wholesale are considered. 
The Thomas Roulston chain, operating all over Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, list some of their offerings as fol- 
lows: Standard corn, No. 2, 3 cans for 25c; stringless 
cut beans, No. 2 can, 10c; Maryland tomatoes, No. 2 
can, 9c; No. 2 Del Monte peaches, 19c per can. The 
prices on corn, tomatoes and peas, the “big three’ 
staples of the canned foods line, are all low, in view of 
the current wholesale quotations, and indicate how the 
chains are able to continue their growth by purchasing 
in a large way on market recessions, and underselling 
their less far-sighted competitors after cannery quota- 
tions have started on the upward move. 

Southern Corn—Packing is over for the season in 
Maryland and Delaware. With the pack running 
light, the market has continued in steady to strong po- 
sition. Packers are offering for prompt shipment at 
95c to $1.00 per dozen for standard crushed, at the can- 


nery, with extra standard commanding $1.05 to $1.10 
per dozen. 


Western Corn—The market for Western packs has 
been affected somewhat by offerings of low grade corn 
at 85c per dozen at the cannery, this price being 10 to 
15 cents per dozen under the market for full quality 
standards. The market never lacks for buyers of can- 


ned foods “at a price,” however, and it is quite prob- 
able that the offerings mentioned will be seized upon 
as market propaganda for lower prices on first-class 
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corn. Fancy Crosby of Western pack is held all the 
way from $1.25 to $1.35 at the canneries. 


Stringless Beans Up—Packers are talking higher 


_ prices on stringless beans in the South, and the market 


is reported in good position. Distressed offerings of 
old pack: beans have been liquidated, and the market 
has been back in the control of “regular” factors for 
several weeks past. Standard 2s, cut green, are now 
held at $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen at the cannery, with 
10s commanding $5.00 to $5.25. Standard No. 2 cut 
wax beans are also showing more strength, ranging 95 
cents to $1.00 per dozen, f. 0. b cannery. 

Peas—The stronger markets for corn and toma- 
toes are expected to be reflected by an increased de- 
mand for canned peas, and packers of the latter product 
are showing rather firm views on the situation. Stocks 
held by canners are fairly large, however, and this, to- 
gether with the weak market which resulted from the 
dumping of large quantities of carry-over peas during 
the summer months, has prevented any sustained up- 
ward movement in quotations. 

Pineapple More Active—There has been some in- 
crease in jobbing interest in certain grades of Ha- 
waiian pineapple on spot, following receipt of reports 
from the Coast to the effect that some of the packers 
would probably be forced to pro-rate deliveries on a few 
of the more popular sizes and grades. There has been 
a good consuming demand for pineapple during the past 
few months, and comparatively little has been offering 
in the local jobbing market, distributors preferring to 
hold on to their stocks to take care of the demand of 
their own retail customers. 


Red Salmon Easy—Jobbers report that the Coast 
market for red salmon is far from stabilized, and conse- 
quently they are proceeding quite cautiously in their 
operations on salmon. While leading factors quote 
fancy reds at $2.50 per dozen, and report the market 
“firm” at that figure, offerings have come through at 
10 cents per dozen under the quoted price. The mar- 
ket for pinks likewise has failed to hold at the ad- 
vanced price of $1.45, and considerable quantities could 
be had at 5 to 10 cents per dozen less. Chums appear 
in rather firm position. 

Sardines Weaken—Protests from all over the coun- 
try against its new sales policy providing a premium of 
25 cents per case on orders for sardines, specifying the 
brand to be shipped, has led the Maine sardine canners’ 
co-operative sales agency to revoke this clause. The 
canners have also reduced their prices at the cannery, 
following a sharp decline in cottonseed oil prices and a 
larger and cheaper supply of raw fish. The packers 
have advised their trade to cover their requirements at 
the revised quotations, predicting an early change in 
the situation which will probably necessitate another 
advance. 

California Fruits—Shipments of new pack are ar- 
riving and jobbers are more interested in getting their 
goods into warehouse and shipping against future or- 
ders to the retailers than they are in making additional 
commitments. A steady to firm tone prevails on the 
Coast on practically all items, and the same is true of 
the market for Washington and Oregon canned fruits. 

Eastern Peaches—Jobbers are displaying more in- 
terest in offerings of New York and Michigan peaches 
this year, particularly on the No. 10 size. Offerings 
of new pack 10s are reported as follows: Unpeeled yel- 
low pies, $3.40 per dozen; peeled yellow pies, in water, 
$4.75; whole peeled yellow, in 40 degree syrup, $5.50; 


™ 
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halves peeled in 40 degree syrup, $6.50; halves peeled 
yellow in 20 degree syrup, $5.75 per dozen. 

“New York Cherries Sell—New pack red sour pit- 
ted 10s are in short supply, and continue firmly held at 
$12.00 per dozen at the cannery for the limited stocks 
still available. No. 10 Columbian red in water offers 
at $9.50 to $9.75, with 2s in 40 degree syrup $2.50, and 


in 20 degree syrup $2.25 per dozen, all prices at the can- 
nery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Continues Cold and Wet—Season in Central 
West Has Not Been So Profitable—Banners 
and Posters This Season All New— 

Notes of Interest. 

Chicago, October 7, 1926. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS -The weather continues 
(; cold and wet and rather depressing. Canning is 

practically over, except for kraut and some Kiefer 
pears in Michigan, and canners are now devoting their 
attention to cleaning up their machinery to store tt 
away, or to packing of “winter packed canned foods” 
and to shipping out, labeling and delivering their out- 
put to purchasers. 

The general impression is that the season in the 
Central West has not been as profitable as was hoped, 
and that considerable surplus of canned peas and can- 
ned corn will be still for sale after shipments have been 
made. This is thought as to canned corn and peas, but 
not as to canned tomatoes, which it is thought will be 
pro rata delivered from necessity. Canned tomato pu- 
ree is already being delivered short, although there was 


a considerable quantity of it carried over from the out- 
put of 1925. , 


Extensive organization preparations are being made 
by the brokers and wholesale grocers to get the retail 
grocers to co-operate in the promotion of Canned Foods 


Week, and the advertising literature is now being dis- 
tributed. 


The banners and posters this season are all new 
and very handsome, and a larger quantity has been 
printed than ever before, and will be more liberally 
and extensively delivered to the retail grocers all 
throughout the United States. 

Canned Corn—tThis article is sampling of very ex- 
cellent quality, and I have heard of only one or two re- 


jections on samples of preliminary purchases this sea- 
son of the 1926 pack. 


Both, I was told, were rejected because of the nat- 
ural flavor being destroyed by the use of too much 
sugar, and the color was darkened by too much sugar, 
and too slow cooling in the can. 

I was pleased to read the editorial criticism in tne 
last issue of this paper of the mistaken use of too much 


sugar in canned corn, making a preserve of it, and ruin- 
ing its natural flavor. 


_ It may be that my individual experience or taste 
is not to be considered in opposition to the experience 
of many of the best canners who are using a heavy 
quantity of sugar in their output of canned corn, and 
they say they have found that consumers want pre- 
served canned corn, but I am fond of canned corn and 
use it regularly on my table, and none in my family like 
it when it is heavily sweetened. 
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This heavy use of sugar has, of course, begun 
largely since sugar became so very cheap, but I agree 
with the editor of this paper in his opinion that it is 
ruining the public taste for canned corn. 

Canned Tomatoes—I have frequently suggested 
that California can pack fancier tomatoes than any 
other part of this country for the reason that she has 
continuous sunshine for a long period and that toma- 
toes ripen perfectly on the vines. I saw a sample this 
week of California canned tomatoes of the 1926 pack 
in No. 10 cans, the output of the McKeon Canning Com- 
pany, of Burbank, Cal., and have never seen more per- 
fect canned tomatoes. The cans were so solidly tiied 
that I could pour no more than a spoonful or two of 
liquid off the top, and the tomatoes were hand-packed 
whole, perfectly peeled and cored. The canners called 
them “extra standard,” but I do not understand how 
they could have packed them of any better quality. 
The tomatoes were of the Stone variety and the top of 
the can made a beautiful picture, and when poured out 
in a pan perfection was personified. 

Canned Peas—This article in canned foods is not 
selling at all and brokers report the market as stagnant. 

They attribute this fact to wholesale grocers being 
well supplied at present with all grades, and to their 
being afraid of the lack of stability in the market. The 
several years of succeeding supernormal outputs has 
put the pea canning industry before a somewhat satu- 
rated market, and though the quality packed this sea- 
son is an average of the finest ever produced, the sup- 
ply is more than ample for immediate requirements. 

It is thought that the shortage in the output of 
canned tomatoes may have an enlivening influence upon 
the demand for canned peas, and perhaps it will. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Season Ending—Tomatoes Advancing—Spinach About 
Sold Out—Asparagus Also About Gone—Fruits 
Selling in Small Quantities—Lower Prices 
on Salmon Moving the Pack— 
Coast Notes. 
San Francisco, October 7, 1926. 

EASON ENDS—Light rains have fallen in some 

s sections of California, and with heavy storms in 
the Northwest and in Arizona it seems likely that 

the entire state is due for a drenching. Fruit crops 
have been harvested, grain is out of the way, and a 
storm at this time would do little damage and much 
good. For several years the rainfall and snowfall in 
California has been below normal, and a heavy winter 
would be welcomed. The rainfall last winter was al- 
most normal in most sections of the state, but the 
snowfall was deficient and many streams are dry. For- 
est fires have taken a fearful toll in recert years, and a 
series of winters of heavy snowfall are needed to get 
the run-off back to normal. About the only damage 
that could be done to crops by a rain at this time would 
be to tomatoes, the harvesting of which is still in full 
swing. Should warm weather follow the storm, the 
benefit to vines might easily offset the temporary loss, 
increasing the output. This has proved the case in 


more than one instance in the past. 


_. Tomatoes—The first advance of the season on Cal- 
ifornia pack tomatoes was made recently: by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, the increase covering solid 


: 
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pack, tomatoes with puree, tomato catsup, tomato 
sauce and similar products. The new prices on Del 
Monte brand solid pack are: No. 1, $1.00; No. 2, $1.20; 
No. 214, $1.60, and No. 10, $4.90. Prices on tomatoes 
with puree are: No. 1, 77!4c; No. 2, 92l4c; No. 
214, $1.10, and No. 10, $3.65. Several other concerns 
have put out new prices on tomatoes of late, and the 
market is in a very firm condition. 

Spinach—The 1926 pack of spinach is about sold 
up, and this applies to the full range of sizes. Some of 
the largest packers report only a few hundred cases in 
stock, and it will be about five months before new pack 
spinach will be available. The prospects are that both 
wholesalers and retailers will clean up very closely on 
this item this season, starting off the new season with 
a clean slate. 

Asparagus— Asparagus is rapidly getting into the 
same class with spinach, as far as sales are concerned, 
and some grades are now in very light supply. This is 
particularly true of No. 214 white, on which there has 
been a heavy run of late. Green tips make up a large 
part of the unsold holdings of packers, and sales of 
these are increasing with the growing scarcity of 
white. In California, where the bulk of the world’s pack 
of asparagus is made, the green tips are preferred by 
many, owing to their superior flavor, but most consu- 
mers elsewhere seem to prefer the white grades, select- 
ing them for their appearance. 

Fruits—California canned fruits are selling in 
comparatively small quantities, with buyers concerned 
with moving early purchases and canners devoting at- 
tention to deliveries. A quiet market may be expected 
from now on, as stocks are too light for any real activ- 
ity. Some of the smaller concerns are about cleaned 
up, and there is no surplus of any kind to cause any un- 
easiness. The pack of some of the lower grades of 
ciing peaches proved heavier than was anticipated, and 
there has been some cutting of prices on these, but this 
seems to be about at an end. 

Salmon—tThe lower prices on Alaska red salmon 
are moving the pack off in good shape, and business is 
much more brisk than was the case a few weeks ago. 
Opening prices were named by many packers long be- 
fore there was any possibility of estimating the size of 
the pack, but only limited quantities changed hands at 
these figures. The revised prices are considered rock- 
bottom and the outlook is that the big pack will be 
moved without further difficulty. 

Coast Notes—F. E. Booth, president of the F. E. 
Booth Company and president of the Canners League 
of California, has returned to his home at San Fran- 
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cisco from a trip to Europe. He stated that in England 
a campaign is in full swing to influence consumers to 


favor fruits grown in English dependencies, with use 


being made of window displays, cards and newspaper 
space. The high quality and uniformity of pack in Cal- 
ifornia products are features which Dominion packers 
have not been able to approach, and many consumers 
insist on buying the brands they have used for years. 
But small quantities of California canned fruits are 
used in Germany, dried fruit being favored there. High 
prices interfere with the distribution of California can- 
ned products in France, and Norway and Sweden were 
found to take but little. 

The financial position of the large canning con- 
cerns of the Pacific Coast is coming in for wide atten- 
tion, and there is some quite heavy trading in the secu- 
rities of some of these. The California Packing Corpo- 
ration, whose stock mounted skyward last spring, 
through a manipulation of the market, has treated its 
stockholders handsomely and has increased the divi- 
dend rate. After giving its stockholders two shares 
of stock for one, the stock is now selling on the market 
at about $70 a share, or about the same as it sold for 
three years ago. In effect, the stock of this concern 
has just about doubled in value in this length of time. 
The stock of the Hunt Brothers Packing Company is 
also a local favorite, and much is expected of this con- 
cern, which is in a splendid financial position, and 
which is steadily expanding its interests. The Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., is another Pacific 
Coast concern which has paid large dividends in the 
past, and which is making a steady growth. This con- 
cern is in a very enviable position, and it is predicted 
that its earnings for the present year will be in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000, or about a half a million 
dollars more than for last year, despite a smaller pack. 
During the past two years it has spent large sums in 
the development of the Island of Lanai, and will soon 
be getting large returns on this investment. 

Roy Pratt, of the sales department of the UCali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, is making a 
trip to Europe. 

The Liguria Olive Products Company, with offices 
in the Crocker First National Bank Building, San Fran- 
cisco, has commenced the construction of a plant near 
Exeter, Cal. Equipment will be installed for the man- 
ufacture of olive oil and for the canning of olives. C. 
Bellanca will act as manager. 

About a thousand cases of tomatoes a day are 
being turned out of the new canning plant of the Foster 
Canning Company, at Richmond, Cal. The season is 
expected to last until about the end of October. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Charles E. Hughes, Appearing for Armour and Swift, Attacks Consent Decree, Seek- 
ing its Nullification—Abuse of Justice by Government, He says—Department of 
Justice and Grocers’ Associations Plan to Carry Fight to Supreme Court, 
if Necessary—Operation of ‘‘Brokerage Houses’? by Wholesale 
Grocers Newest Evil in Trade—Chain Store Men Dis- 


cuss Split Commissions—Other Trade News. 


HE CONSENT DECREE—The long-awaited “showdown” 
on the packer consent decree case appears near at hand, 
following a hearing before the District of Columbia Court 

of Appeals in Washington last week, when the Swift and Armour 

defendants turned their big guns on the forces seeking to up- 
hold the validity of the decree. 


T 


_ Appearing in behalf of the Armour and Swift interests, 
which are seeking to have the decree declared invalid, Charles 
Evans Hughes, former Secretary of State, denounced the con- 
sent decree as invalid and declared that former Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, who obtained the decree in 1920, exceeded his pow- 
ers, and that Palmer’s act was “an abuse of the powers of the 
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Attorney General’s office, the like of which never had been seen 
before.” He also termed the consent decree a “nullity” and 
argued that the court had exceeded its jurisdiction, and that the 
issuance of the permanent decree against the packers was not 
an exercise of judicial authority in accordance with law. “In 
this case,” he said, “we have an unusual record, together with 
an unusual decree. It is really not a decree, but an abuse of jus- 
tice. It was not only beyond the power of the court. to approve, 
but beyond the power of Congress as well, to enact any law con- 
taining the prohibitions such as are in the decree. The answers 
of the defendant packers in this case contained an assertion of 
their innocence of any violation of the anti-trust laws. It was 
stipulated between the Government and the packers that the 
approval of the decree by the court should not constitute an 
admission of guilt by the defendants or an adjudication by the 
court that they were guilty. The court agreement to regulate 
the lawful business of the packers is a most extraordinary 
thing. It is against public policy. Not one thing prohibited 
in the decree could be made the subject matter of any proceed- 
ings under the anti-trust or any other law.” 


Mr. Hughes further declared that former Attorney General 
Palmer had admitted when appearing before a Congressional 
committee that “in some respects” the consent decree went be- 
yond the law, and that Palmer had “boasted of his bargain” in 
getting the consent decree entered, instead of proceeding with 
his investigation which was intended to result in the indictment 
of the “Big Five” Chicago meat packers on charges of violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 

William J. Donovan, assistant to Attorney General Sargent, 
appeared for the Department of Justice, and moved the dis- 
missal of the appeals of the Armour and Swift groups on the 
ground that the District of Columbia Supreme Court, which 
ratified the consent decree, was a Federal District Court, and 
that because of that, the appeal of the packers should be taken 
directly to the United States Supreme Court. Edgar Watkins, 
counsel for the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, inter- 
veners in the case, appeared in support of Mr. Donovan. 


The court has taken the case under advisement, and it is 
by no means improbable that the next move will be to the United 
States Supreme Court, where both the American and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Associations have promised to carry 
the case in the event that adverse decisions are obtained in the 
lower courts. 


When Is a Broker Not a Broker?—The question as to the 
status of the broker in the grocery trade, and the exact defini- 
tion of the word as well, has been much in, the limelight during 
the past few months. This has been due in large measure to 
the acts of the A. & P. in centralizing its buying, and getting 
packers and manufacturers of grocery products to allow it brok- 
erage on direct purchases. Now comes the open charge that 
wholesale grocers have been doing the same thing. While re- 
ports along this line have been going the rounds for some time 
past, the subject had not developed sufficient to bring it out into 
the limelight until a brokerage house brought the attention of 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association to the matter in 
the following letter: 


“There is a practice which seems to be on the increase in 
the grocery trade which does not reflect credit either upon the 
wholesale grocer or the manufacturer who participates in it. 
We refer to the practice of some wholesale grocers in designat- 
ing a member of their firm or sales force as a broker and then 
clubbing the manufacturer into giving his account to this broker 
under threat of losing the wholesaler’s business unless he does so. 


“Only yesterday another incident came to our attention of 
a wholesale grocer who told the manufacturer’s representative 
that he would like to do business with him, but that he would 
not do so except through a local broker, and he promised quite 
a large volume of business if the manufacturer’s representative 
would give his account to the local broker, Mr. Blank. 


“When the factory representative talked to Mr. Blank there 
was no effort on the part of the latter to conceal the fact that he 
had been a salesman of the wholesale firm for a great many 
years and was not a broker in any sense of the word, even his 
mail being handled in the main office of the wholesale grocery 
firm by the head of the firm itself. 


“This case is similar to that of the buyer for the A. & P. in 
a middle Western city who, under the guise of a broker, is de- 
manding a commission on sales which manufacturers make to 
the A. & P. stores. We freely concede the right of a wholesale 
grocer to route his business through other than brokerage chan- 
nels, as well as the right of a manufacturer to sell through other 
than brokerage channels, but, for a wholesale grocer to set up a 
‘ummy broker and for the manufacturer to wink at such a prac- 
tice, does not square with good morals or good business ethics. 
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“We have been subscribers to your bulletin for the past five 
or six years and have concurred heartily for the most part in 
your fight for sound practices in the grocery trade, and we hope 
that the matter referred to in this letter will, at some time in 
the future, be the subject of one of your bulletias. For obvious 
reasons it would not do us any good or tend to eradicate the 
practice for our name to be mentioned.” 


In commenting upon the foregoing, the American Associa- 
tion says: “It is not within the province of this organization 
to attempt to answer the question ‘Should a wholesale grocer 
operate a private brokerage firm?’ insofar as such an answer 
undertakes to say ‘Thou shalt’ or ‘Thou shalt not.’ This office 
is a clearing house from which it is expected there will issue, for 
the benefit of the trade at large, a presentation of those discus- 
sions which reach us of practices and methods attaching to the 
conduct of the business of wholesale grocers and related lines. 
We are well aware that there are wholesale grocers who believe 
that the wholesale grocer should, when possible, avail himself 
of the brokerage from the manufacturer on his purchases, and, 
with that thought in mind, some brokerage firms are established 
and operated.” 


Unusually “close” connections between some _ brokerage 
houses and prominent wholesale grocery firms have for many 
years past been matters of great interest to other brokers and 
wholesale grocers, and it is just possible that the vogue for 
splitting commissions and kindred practices may have been 
established in the wholesale grocery trade some years ago, and 
that the A. & P., instead of leading in a new and radical change 
in grocery trade operation, has merely taken a leaf from the 
book of some of the more important jobbing houses. 


The Mid-Year Meeting—The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation has selected the Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, as its 
headquarters for its first semi-annual meeting, which will be 
held during the week of January 24, in conjunction with the an- 
nual conventions of the canners and brokers. Arrangements 
for adequate accommodations for its members have been made 
by the Association, which has taken an option on a block of 
reoms at the hotel, and will be prepared to arrange hotel accom- 
modations for jobber-members. 


Competing Avenues of Distribution—Considerable discus- 
sion of the status of chain stores and wholesale and retail gro- 
cers in the scheme of distribution was furnished last week at 
the conventions of the grocery specialty manufacturers and the 
chain store operators, held at Providence and Buffalo, respect- 
ively. For the first time on record, two of the major grocery 
organizations met on the same dates, at different cities. This 
presented quite a serious problem to those leaders of the indus- 
try who make it a practice each year to attend the big trade 
gatherings, and necessitated some quick hopping from one point 
to another in order to “take in’ the two gatherings. Many of 
the pressing problems which have been before the trade for the 
past several years were dragged out into the open this year for 
a thorough airing, and the industry has witnessed more free and 
frank discussion of trade problems than has been heard for a 
long time past. Manufacturers have come to the realization that 
they are sitting on a fence, and while they have been success- 
fully straddling it for some time, their balance is beginning to 
get a little “wabbly.” Both chains and the independent whole- 
sale grocers have been running more largely to private brands in 
the past twelve months, and the manufacturers are faced with 
the necessity of preserving their distribution of advertised 
brands through both the chains and the old-line distributors, and 
at the same time satisfying the demands of some of the larger 
interests in the industry in the way of special prices, discounts, 
brokerage, ete. 


Split Brokerage—The question of split brokerage came in 
for considerable discussion at the opening session of the chain 
store convention in Buffalo last Wednesday. Clark McKercher, 
general counsel for the National Chain Store Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, discussed at some length the activities of certain large 
chains in buying direct and claiming brokerage allowance, and 
suggested that there might be legal recourse to outlaw this prac- 
tice, as is now the case in insurance and other forms of brokerage 
business. President Wing, of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, outlined for the chain store men his organization’s stand 
on the question of splitting commissions. The brokers’ organi- 
zation recently expelled some of its members for this practice. 
President Wing appealed to the chain store operators to support 


wn in their efforts to kill the practice in the grocery 
trade. 


President Skaggs, of the chain grocers’ organization, warned 
the operators of the propaganda which is being spread against 


them, and warned against the possibility of legislative activities 
aimed against the chains, 


‘ 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


A SAFE LANDING 


The train came to a grinding stop at a small town in the 
South, and the head of a gentleman of color protruded from a 
window at the end of a car. Seated by his side could be seen 
a brown- skinned maiden. 

“Does yo’ know a cullud pusson by de name o’ Jim Brown 
what lives here?” he asked of a station lounger. 7 

“Ain’t neveh heered o’ no Jim Brown hyah, an’ Ah lived in 
dis town fo’ ten yeahs.” 

“Is yo’ right suah dey ain’t neveh been no Jim Brown 
aroun’ hyah?” 

“Positutely.” 

“Den,” announced the arrival, reaching for a suitcase, “dis 
is weah his new son-in-law gits off.’—The Continent. 


HOW COME? 
There are said to be 10 times as many women centenarians 
as men. And yet some doctors are absurd enough to say that 
cigarets and cocktails are not nourishing—Humorist, London. 


EFFICIENCY 

A man who was moving to a house a short distance away, 
not wishing to trust a valuable grandfather’s clock to the mov- 
ers, decided to move it himself. 

After carrying the clock a short distance he would set it 
down and inspect it to see if it was all right. 

After watching the operation for some time, a man who 
was slightly under the infiuence of liquor stopped him and asked: 
“Why don’t you carry a watch?’—Howard Furniture Monthly. 


UNMISTAKEN IDENTITY 


“Hansen has grown a mustache and beard. I met him 
yesterday.” 

“How could you recognize him?” 

“By my umbrella.”—Karikaturen, Oslo. 


IT’S A POOR RULE 
Captain—If anything moves, you shoot! 
Private Jackson—Yes, suh! An’ if anything shoots, Ah 
moves!—B. and O. Magazine. 


SOLID FACTS 

In the magistrate’s court the other day, a witness was 
being examined in a case where the defendant was charged with 
breaking the windshield of an auto with a large stone. 

“Was it as big as this book?” inquired the judge. 

“Why, yes, it was much larger,” replied the willing witness. 

“Was it as big as these two books together?” 

“Much bigger!” 

“Was it as large as my head?” 

“It was as long but not so thick,” replied the witness, 
amid much laughter.”—Concordian. 


JUST TO BE SURE 
The following sign, travelers swear, is posted on a Scottish 
golf course: 
“Members will refrain from picking up lost balls until they 
have stopped rolling.”—Pele Mele, Paris. 


REMEDIED 

Henry Ford discussed the English coal situation at a Dear- 
born dinner. 

“The English coal economy advocates,” said Mr. Ford, 
“remind me of the bride whose husband said: 

“Darling, did, you sew that button on my coat?” 

““No, sweetheart,’ said the bride, ‘I couldn’t find a button; 
but it’s all right. I sewed up the buttonhole’.”—Chicago News. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 


ELTS, Carrier, “Wire, Etc. 
Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. amg Clean and Grad. Mac 
a Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 
The Co., New York. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ’Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Renneberg & Sons Co., 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
RF. & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
Md. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co. ., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

uc 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San ncisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New zoe City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brook! yn, N. Y 
Cameron Can Mchy. Ce., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
an Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., "Baltimore. 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, ie. 
Can "Co., Wheeling, W 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin- Co., Berlin, ‘Wis. 
Phil Emric Cincinnat, 
H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 
Co., Indianapolis. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


K. 
Sinclate Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, eg 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch icago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 
Cleaning Machines, cin See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. ‘ehine Co., Max, New York City. 
EB. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
Can Machy. Co., Chicago, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Se, Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi. cago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Wis. 
Bros., Morral, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., intiene. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 3 
Sprague-Sells ‘Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER — 
{ou Bottle 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ao oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See | Speed Reg. Devices. 


Peas AND CARRYING MACHINES. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells" Corp., Chics 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

iw. Renneburg ns Co. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chic 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bal 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery 

= String Bean. See String "Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for cane, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New Y: 
Continental Can Co., how York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double Machines. 

See Closing 

DRYERS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal x 

obins ne ti 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, ete. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Caner chy. Corp arbu Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek , NY 
Karl Kiefer ‘itachine Co., oO. 
The Co.. ‘Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Cnicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach, 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
inclair-Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 


Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ M 
Gasoline Firepota. See Cannery Su es. 


Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 

GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. siiicaileaia 
vernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
ae Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green a See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,, Chicugo. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Co., Inc.» Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Cugo. 
Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
ron H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
IMA BEAN RUBBERS 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 

il Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
ae Can See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
trow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
ackers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 


dgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. : 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis: 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Suntii-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Beit Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Btc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


- Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. wy 2 Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

wis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler -Co., Rochester, N Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer 'Co.. Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C._ E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

ashers, Bottle. ee Bottlers’ chinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., arbureg, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Salteasre. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
prague-Sells Corp. cago. 
Washing and Scaiding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 
Windmills and Water Suppl Systems. 
Wood Pply ys 


See Tanks, 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford ° 


Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


; Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
| | 
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“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE. guarantee this machine to ‘“‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 3}¢ inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33¢ inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15 inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 


machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


pes 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


INC. 


CANNED 
FOODS 
WEEK 


November 
10th--20th 


Canned Foods Week 


will soon arrive again and 
with the quality of the pro- 
ducts packed fresh from the 
fields and orchards this 
year, this is certainly the 
year for all interested in this 
great industry to make this 


the greatest Canned Foods 
Week. 


Since the beginning of this industry, 
such quality as a whole has never equall- 
ed this year’s products. What better 
opportunity to prove to the consuming 
public that canned foods are the finest 
foods obtainable and at very reasonable 
cost ? 


Let’s all do our share. 


CANNED 
FOODS 
WEEK 


November 
10th--20th 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


INC. 


